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THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH! 


ITH the rise and 
spread of the Gospel, Christian architecture was born. This archi- 
tecture was clearly something new and it had its own unmistakable 
characteristics. Yet it was not alien to its environment, and it was 
not unaware of, or out of harmony with, the artistic sense of its 
time. 

The new architecture took the living reality of the age-old Hellen- 
istic tradition and infused into it a new spirit. In the sphere of func- 
tion it adapted the structural forms of this tradition to serve new 
purposes. The civil basilica had been used as a center for court 
proceedings, games, public meetings, gossiping. The new Christian 
basilica retained the same architectonic structure. But the sides were 
now walled up to create an environment hushed in austere silence. 
A domestic atrium was added on the side of entrance to effect a 
degree of separation from the profane world. The cantharus re- 
minded the faithful of the need of interior purification and urged 
them to strive to attain it. The wall opposite the entrance was bent 
to form a semi-circular apse: the congregation could now arrange 
itself in an order which revealed its hierarchical structure. Finally, 
under the triumphal arch, at the point of contact between the clergy 
and the plebs sancta, the holy people, there rose the altar, the center 
of liturgical activity. 

* An address given by Cardinal Lercaro at the opening of the First National 
Congress of Sacred Architecture in Bologna, Italy, September 23, 1955. This 
Congress was attended by more than 500 prelates, priests, architects and 
artists, and represented a notable attempt to bring together for common 
discussion all of those concerned with the problems of church building. 
While the audience was largely Italian, a number of foreign delegates were 
also there, and congratulatory letters poured in from many bishops of Italy, 
47 universities and seminaries, and a very large number of foreign architects, 
including several U.S. architects of note. A letter from the papal Secretariate 
of State expressed the personal encouragement of the Holy Father. The 
Congress was convoked by Cardinal Lercaro. This address was the keynote. 
The English translation is by Father John R. M. Nolan of University College, 
Dublin, and is here reprinted from the June issue of The Furrow. The original 
text, together with full proceedings of the Bologna Congress, is to be found in 
the book: Dieci Anni di Architettura Sacra in Italia. 

This article, together with the “Directives for the Building of a Church” 
compiled by Dr. Theodor Klauser at the request of the Liturgical Committee 


of the German hierarchy, has been made available in pamphlet form by the 
Liturgical Press (Documents for Sacred Architecture; 15 cents). 
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Here was a building which, despite its having its own specific 
function, was completely at home amid the civil buildings which 
surrounded it, and which, together with it, made up the city. Yet it 
was vibrant with an utterly new spirit ; it was vital with the Christian 
spirit of the community. 

The spirit and liturgical functionality proper to the paleochristian 
basilica remain today and they must remain with us in the future. 
But they must live; they must not crystallise in set forms that die, 
while geographical, historical, topographical and ethnic factors 
change. The movements of history, the contacts among the nations, 
the rise of new ideals and aspirations, the adoption of new points 
of view, bring about in individual minds and in society new attitudes 
and new tastes. 

The Christian spirit is profoundly human, precisely because it is 
brought into contact with the Creator through the gift of grace. 
And because it is human it is also catholic and universal ; and hence, 
without deforming itself and without losing its genuineness and 
sincerity, it harmonizes with all that is good and beautiful in human 
values. This spirit is not limited in space or time. Every civilisation, 
every part of the world, every age, in so far as it is truly and worthily 
human, is Christian by nature and finds the Gospel open to its 
special interests and needs. 

Throughout history Christian architecture has remained faithful 
to the requirements of the congregation and has embodied in its 
structural lines the perennial but variable Christian spirit. Accord- 
ingly its history is one of a wonderful succession of different styles. 
Indeed, its history is the most interesting and best illustrated in 
western architecture. 

It is not necessary to say that throughout succession of styles of 
expression, the liturgical function of the church has remained un- 
impaired. 

It is true that at some periods of history the particular needs of 
the moment or special attitudes of mind have led, here and there, 
to a certain neglect of this liturgical function. Sometimes new 
structural elements were added, sometimes older structural elements 
were omitted. 

For example, the Jesuit churches of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
century omitted the apse and placed the altar against the rear wall 
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of the church. But even this was done for a functional purpose, at 
least in a broad sense. For the spirituality of St. Ignatius emphasized 
the active life, and counter-balanced this emphasis by the practice 
of mental prayer, which is eminently individualistic. Thus the choir 
was suppressed because it was the expression of the monastic 
spirituality, which is eminently communal. 

We can see that the principle of functionality remains even here, 
where at first sight it might seem to have been denied or ignored 
at a particular moment of history. 

The church is the house of a community, the center for the re- 
unions of a society, the meeting-place of a congregation. Even the 
name church derives from the greater reality which inspires it and 
which it serves — the Church, Ecclesia. 

From the beginning Christianity rejected the structure of the 
pagan temple. This was not from any fear of contamination. In the 
vigor of its youthful vitality, Christianity confronted the institutions, 
the social usages, the very philosophy of paganism, precisely in 
order to dominate them and to permeate them with its own spirit. 
“All things are yours,” St. Paul had written, “and you are Christ's, 
and Christ is God’s.” 

It was not then from fear of contamination that Christianity re- 
jected the structure of the pagan temple. It was rather because 
pagan worship was essentially individualistic and needed only a 
cell where the individual worshipper could offer sacrifices and burn 
incense. Christian worship, however, is essentially communal: in 
it the plebs sancta, the family of God, the Mystical Body of Christ, 
united to its divine Head, offers to God its song of praise, its thanks- 
giving, its expiation, its pleading. 

“The liturgy,” it has been pointed out in the encyclical Mediator 
Dei, “is the prayer of the whole Christ, Head and members.” 

The congregation that gathers in the church is the family of God 
which comes together to meet its Father. This is not a private meet- 
ing. It is not the completely personal and individual encounter with 
God which takes place in mental prayer, “where we are alone with 
God, whom we love, and who, we know, loves us,” as St. Teresa 
describes it. (And even such a meeting, while it is individual, is 
not individualistic, for the Christian who is a member of the Mystical 
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Body never breaks away from the inter-union of the members.) 
Rather it is a collective meeting, such as takes place at a reunion: 
better still, it is like the meeting of the members of a family round 
one table. 

The faithful come together to hear the word of God: to listen to 
His letters (so St. Gregory the Great calls the Scriptures), the 
letters of a loving Father to the children who are far away from 
Him: and to listen to His living word spoken by those to whom 
He has said, “He that heareth you, heareth Me.” 

They come together to speak to God the greetings of His children. 
And since those who have come together are many, their words 
must be harmonised and united in song: simple, syllabic song, 
perhaps, but true song nevertheless. 

The architecture of the Church is aware of these requirements. 
It is aware too that the congregation which assembles is hierarchi- 
cally differentiated and that its focus is the bishop or priest. Either 
the bishop or the priest: but in both is Christ, Christ as head of 
the Church, God incarnate, made our brother to reveal to us His 
Father and to give to us His Father for our own. 

Through the manhood of Christ we approach God; through this 
manhood there flows to us the divine life of grace. 

This characteristically human passage from the visible to the 
spiritual, from the temporal to the eternal, from the creature to the 
Creator, has always been interpreted by Christian art in its rich 
symbology, which has determined even the plan of the church (it 
is usually cruciform) and its orientation (it often faces the east). 
All, in the house of God, speaks of Him. 

All speaks of Him and of the heavenly Jerusalem where He awaits 
us at the end of our wanderings along the path of life. 

This eschatological sense of Christianity has inspired designs of 
stupendous nobility: towering masses rear into the sky, the magic 
of color amazes us in its richness. 

Architecture, more than other forms of art, touches the sublime 
when it takes heavy stone—stone which naturally clings to the 
earth — and raises it aloft into the pure heights of the air to sing 
our hopes and desires of heaven. 

Throughout its history, architecture has striven to meet not only 
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the needs of the external ceremonies of liturgical functions but also 
(and indeed primarily) the needs of the essential character of the 
Catholic community and its religious spirit. 

The religious spirit that inspires the building of Catholic churches 
is not the individual sentiment of a private person who seeks God 
in the intimacy of his soul, or who, to use the words of Christ, 
enters into his room and closes the door behind him and speaks to 
his Father who sees him in secret. (This fact can cause a certain 
amount of misunderstanding between the Church and the artist.) 
Private prayer is certainly legitimate and necessary. It has been hal- 
lowed by the history of Christian asceticism, which has written 
pages of matchless beauty concerning it. Mental prayer is the main 
expression of this personal, affectionate colloquy with God. Much 
has been written about such prayer. It is clear that in mental prayer 
each person, within the limits of revealed truth, expresses his own 
personality and its particular attitudes: he behaves as the son of 
God who speaks freely but reverently to his Father. 

But the church is not the peculiar and specific place for such 
prayer. Christ indicates its place to be in the secrecy of one’s own 
room ; and in monastic life it is usually practised in the cell. 

A church, on the other hand, is built to serve as a center of litur- 
gical worship: to express the spirit of this worship and to develop 
this spirit in the minds of the worshippers. Now the liturgy, accord- 
ing to the definition of the reigning Pope in the encyclical Mediator 
Dei, is the worship which the whole Mystical Body offers to the 
majesty of God. The meaning of the phrase “the whole Mystical 
Body” is given by the encyclical itself: it means both the Head 
and the members of that Body. The whole Mystical Body is Christ 
as Head and we as members. We are like cuttings which have been 
grafted into the true olive branch: we live with Christ’s grace. 

Liturgical worship, then, is the worship offered by Christ our 
Head, the unique and eternal priest, who has no successors. He 
alone can praise God acceptably. He alone, through the sacrifice 
of His life on the Cross, can offer to God a sacrifice which will be 
worthy of the divine greatness and which will expiate the sins of 
men. 

But liturgical worship is also the worship offered by His members 
who have been grafted into Him and are vivified by His Spirit. 
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These members, in their various positions in the hierarchy, make 
up the Mystical Body, the Christian people, the Church. 

In the Church and through its ministry and in the members of 
His Body, whom He makes to be the instruments of His words and 
deeds, Christ continues on earth His priestly office of singing the 
glory of His Father. 

It follows that the spirit which animates liturgical prayer is not 
a personal and individualistic inspiration. Such prayer belongs 
rather to a social body and it has a specifically social note. This 
social aspect is developed and deepened by the mystery of the 
Eucharist, in which the faithful receive the body and the blood of 
the Lord, and a mysterious consanguinity between Christ and them 
comes into being. 

United by these supernatural bonds, the congregation that has 
come together to offer liturgical worship offers to God Almighty, 
in Christ, with Christ, and through Christ, a hymn of praise and 
glory which is destined to continue for ever in heaven. 

In its essential spirit, then, this prayer is not something which 
is born on earth: it is not something created by the personality of 
an individual, nor does it arise from the needs of the human mind 
and heart. Primarily and essentially it is the work of the Spirit of 
Christ who dwells in the Church. It is He who inspires this prayer 
in the hearts of those who are united to the Church by faith. Indeed, 
it is the very Spirit of the Lord who raises in the hearts of the faithful 
the prayer of filial devotion: Abba, Father. 

It is clear that the artist who is not filled with this liturgical spirit 
cannot adequately fulfil his functions, even if he is guided by a 
personal religious inspiration. In such a case the spiritual sense of 
the community will be aware that his spiritual outlook is alien to 
theirs. 

It is not a valid objection to suggest that sometimes in the past 
the artist did not feel and live the Christian experience. The en- 
vironment in which he lived was saturated with faith and this envi- 
ronment influenced him deeply. To sense the Christian experience 
it was sufficient for him to breathe the air of a world which, despite 
the failures and defects of individuals, was erected on the foundation 
of Christian truth and in its social structures and especially in the 
spirit of the people, retained the supernatural sense of the liturgy. 
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Furthermore, architecture reached its most solemn heights precisely 
when the work of building was undertaken not by an individual but 
by the community and when the social spirit bound individuals to- 
gether in a close unity. 

It is easy, but dangerous, to mistake these forms in which the 
tastes of another age sincerely expressed the prayer of the Catholic 
mind, for what is required in our day by the religious spirit of the 
liturgy. To make this mistake would be to forget that the best and 
profoundest tradition manifests the perennial vitality of the liturgy. 
True tradition allows the liturgy to express itself in the language 
proper to every age with that wonderful variability which is so evi- 
dent a sign of its unending youth. 

This strange attitude, which would immobilize and crystallise 
the expressions of the liturgical spirit, has produced paradoxical 
phenomena of insincerity. There is here an evident substitution of 
personal criteria for the objectivity of tradition. There is a claim 
to determine the expressions of the liturgical spirit in one or other 
style. How evident a denial is this (though a denial in good faith) of 
the supreme truth about tradition: that in every moment of history 
it proclaims in the language of the living the praises of the living God. 

We shall not blame either the artists or those who judge them 
without understanding. The blame goes rather to that disastrous 
phenomenon which, beginning with humanism, brought the men 
of Christendom to separate themselves first from the Church, then 
from Christ, and then from God. In all this there was an exaggerated 
assertion of man and, therefore, of the individual. The consequences 
of this phenomenon are today felt more keenly than ever and art 
is only one of the fields in which it has created obstacles to mutual 
comprehension, and regrettable divisions. 

Nevertheless, the spirit of the liturgy, while it maintains its prin- 
ciples unchanged, ensures that the prayer of man should reflect the 
continuous development of the human spirit. For this reason re- 
ligious piety — and not only the piety of individuals, but also the 
piety of the community — has a history of its own. 

In the ages of the great Fathers and solemn councils, when the 
doctrines of Christology were being explored, Christ was looked on 
as the supreme judge — majestic, bestowing His blessing, but se- 
vere. With St. Bernard attention is transferred to the manhood of 
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Christ and a flow of affectionate sentiment permeates the spiritual 
life. The crib and the Way of the Cross are erected. Christ, ap- 
proachable and benign, dwells once more among men. His virgin 
Mother, formerly portrayed as a regal Theotokos, is now shown as 
the loving mother of her child. This human element in Christian 
piety (and consequently in the liturgy) was related to the conditions 
of the time, the environment, historical processes, and cultural 
development, in short to that totality of elements which bring about 
new attitudes of mind, new hopes, new tastes, new languages. 

The possibility of forming this new language is offered to art, 
and especially to architecture, by technical means and by a great 
number of strangely diversified and hard-to-identify factors. Art 
could not renounce these without renouncing its very vitality. These 
new techniques which make for the rapid development of modern 
technology, create a new fluid and ardent language which could 
(though it ought not to) disturb those who have fallen into too calm 
a way Of life. 

It is necessary to lead the artists to the spirit of the liturgy and its 
requirements; but it is also necessary to ensure that the Catholic 
community is aware of the true meaning of tradition. 

The liturgy, precisely because it is the expression of the Church 
(and is indeed its first and supreme function), precisely because it 
is the prayer of Christ in His members, is a living thing: it is living, 
as the Church is living, that Church which Christ has wished should 
be a bride eternally beautiful and eternally young: “without spot 
or wrinkle.” 

The song of pilgrims traveling to the world of the eternal cannot 
be expressed in forms and structures which belong to a determinate 
period and which are themselves transitory because they contain 
in themselves the seeds of their future evolution. 

The spirit of the liturgy does not renounce any form of expression 
and does not despise any language; its sole demand is that these 
forms should interpret its spirit genuinely and sincerely and should 
not be alien to that spirit. 

This is why our Holy Father, Pius XII, has made this authorita- 
tive statement in the encyclical Mediator Dei: 

Modern pictures and 
statues, whose style is more adapted to the materials in use at the 
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present day, are not to be condemned out of hand. On condition that 
these modern arts steer a middle course between an excessive realism 
on the one hand and an exaggerated symbolism on the other, and take 
into account more the needs of the Christian community than the per- 
sonal taste and judgment of the artist, they should be allowed full scope 
if with due reverence and honor they put themselves at the service of 
our churches and sacred rites. Thus modern art too may lend its voice 
to the magnificent chorus of praise which great geniuses throughout the 
ages have sung to the Catholic faith (195). 


The potent vitality of the Christian spirit is able to permeate and 
enrich and sublimate all the forms of expression which in the variety 
of ethnic environments, or in the succession and evolution of his- 
torical periods, become the natural modes in which man spontane- 
ously communicates the movements of his spirit. 

It is the artist more than anyone else who has the power of 
sensing — even of anticipating — unconsciously, perhaps, but with 
keen sensitivity, the attitudes, the tendencies, the aspirations of 
the moment and of making himself their interpreter. The artist who 
designs a church must make to live deeply within himself the idea 
of liturgical worship; he must savor it and absorb its spirit. Then, 
and only then, will be be able easily and spontaneously to bring to 
the men of his own day in their own language the echoes of the 
divine word. 

At the first Pentecost the Spirit of Christ came upon the apostles, 
who immediately began to speak the word of God, and each of 
their hearers understood them in his own tongue. Parthians, Medes, 
Syrians, dwellers in Mesopotamia and Cyrenaica heard, each in his 
own tongue, the apostles proclaiming the glories of God. 

If the spirit of the divine liturgy fills the mind of the artist it will 
be easy for him to praise in the language of his age and his environ- 
ment the greatness of God; and living men will understand him 
and will join with him in his praise of God. 

We say “living men,” because God is the God of the living and 
not of the dead. For this reason I think that the language of art 
should be grasped and understood by the people. The clergy, the 
artists and the people seem to be the three pillars on which the 
spire of the sacred building rests. They are closely inter-connected. 
The clergy explain the supernatural spirit of liturgical religion and 
indicate its cultural needs; the artists translate these needs and this 
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spirit into the forms of artistic expression ; the people — the Catho- 
lic community, the living Church — understands, appreciates, and 
enjoys serenely and fruitfully the work placed at its service for the 
service of God. 

Accordingly I have wished that the humble people of our coun- 
tryside should come to visit this exhibition. I have divided my di- 
ocese into zones and I have asked the parish priests of each zone 
to bring their faithful on a particular day; and I have promised that 
I shall visit and reward the parish from which the greatest numbers 
come. 

A referendum will be made among these humble and unknown 
people to stimulate their interest, for I am certain that a people 
which has intelligence and the Christian spirit can be trained to 
understand and appreciate a truly beautiful building which really 
meets the requirements of the people’s Christian sensibility. 

Nothing, it seems to me, is more valid, whether we look at it 
from the viewpoint of the Christian spirit or that of the history of 
art, than this earnest dialogue between clergy and artists, and this 
flocking of the people around the work which the artist has created 
for the holiest of assemblies. 

Giacomo Cardinal Lercaro 


THE LITURGICAL TRADITION OF THE 
SOCIETY OF ST. SULPICE 


N APRIL of this year 
the tercentenary of the holy death of M. Jean Jacques Olier, the 
founder of the Society of St. Sulpice, was observed in all of the many 
seminaries conducted by the Society in Europe, North America and 
Asia. It is natural on such occasions to recall the work done by the 
man and to evaluate his contribution to the life of the Church both 
during his lifetime and during the centuries that have elapsed since 
then. 
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That M. Olier did a great work for the Church by educating the 
clergy and establishing a society which still carries on his work is 
well known to all, so much so that the name of Olier and of St. Sul- 
pice is forever associated with training men for the priesthood. That 
is indeed his greatest achievement and his lasting glory. That he was 
also a spiritual writer of great ability, a prominent member of the 
French school of spirituality, is hardly less well known. Not so great 
a theologian perhaps as other members of the school, he is the most 
able of them in expressing their teaching. 

What is not so generally known about him and the other leaders of 
the French school who are inseparable from him is that, considering 
the time in which he lived and the spiritual climate of his age, he was 
a forerunner of the modern liturgical movement — not in the sense 
that he, any more than his contemporaries, fully grasped all the 
implications of his teaching — but in the sense that he formulated 
principles and taught a doctrine which reaches its full development 
in the modern liturgical renewal that is so prominent a characteristic 
of our own day. 

The Society of St. Sulpice, as it stands, is a product of the seven- 
teenth century and of course, like all organizations, bears the mark 
of the time in which it was founded. 

We do not readily associate the Society with the liturgy, and in 
the course of centuries the idea has grown up and gained acceptance 
that its traditions, if not actually anti-liturgical, leave very little room 
for the liturgy. The emphasis upon the interior life, the large place 
given to the various ascetical practices that were in vogue during 
the Counter-Reformation and for a long time afterward, the absence 
of the daily choral recitation of the office, the general pervading ten- 
dency toward the cultivation of a solid but individualistic piety — 
all these seem to be greatly at variance with the altogether different 
spirit generated and fostered by the liturgy. 

* The most striking demonstration that there is no incompatibility between 
the liturgical movement and adherence to all that is good and worthwhile in 
the Sulpician tradition is that in fact and in practice many Sulpician semi- 
naries, particularly in France, where the Society began and where the 
authentic traditions may be presumed to be preserved in their full vigor, have 
adopted a considerable number of the practices and techniques that the 
modern liturgical movement has developed and encouraged: the daily sung 


or at least recited Mass, the recitation of a part of the divine office for 
morning and night prayers, etc. 
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Nevertheless, there is a decided liturgical tradition in the Society 
dating back to the time of Olier himself — a tradition that perforce 
went underground for a long time but.which needs only a very little 
impetus to blossom forth to the full. 

The purpose of this paper is not only to show that this tradition 
exists, even though it has been obscured, but also that the spiritual 
doctrine of M. Olier and the French school finds its true develop- 
ment and its most congenial soil in living the full liturgical life of 
the Church. 

We say show advisedly rather than prove, because it is not some- 
thing which taken by itself can be proved exactly. It is only when 
we consider the whole thing in its setting and in the light of its his- 
torical development that its full implications are borne in upon us. 

Far from being opposed to the cultivation of a liturgical piety 
properly understood, the doctrine and teaching of the French school 
is in the greatest harmony with this liturgical piety which often brings 
to its full development ideas and tendencies that the school, given the 
circumstances of time and place, could only sketch the outline of. We 
say liturgical piety properly understood, because, when we examine 
it, we see that it is nothing less than the piety of the Church herself — 
the Church’s own spirituality drawn from and nourished by the 
Word of God based solidly upon the doctrine of the living Church 
and inspired by the Holy Spirit.” 

This enlarged and essentially vital understanding of liturgical piety 
is in large measure the result of the past fifty or more years, during 
which time our understanding has been considerably enriched by the 
biblical revival, the revival of patristic studies, the revival of theology 
and the liturgical revival itself. 

Independently of how we may look at it, we have been blessed, 
under the guidance of the Holy See itself, with a much deeper under- 
standing and appreciation of the piety engendered and fostered by 
the liturgy than at any time since the fifth or sixth century. And the 
more we learn of it and the better we understand it, the more we 
are led to admire and esteem the grasp which the French school had 

* “The liturgical movement is thus shown forth as a sign of the providential 
dispositions of God for the present time, of the movement of the Holy Ghost 
in the Church, to draw men more closely to the mysteries of the faith and the 


riches of grace which flow from the active participation of the faithful in the 
liturgical life” (Pius XII, Speech to the Congress of Assisi). 
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upon many fundamental principles, given the conditions of the times 
in which they lived — long before all the far-reaching developments 
that have taken place in our own century. 

Far from being in any way at odds with the liturgical movement, 
the French school must be regarded as a truly remarkable fore- 
runner of the liturgical movement itself, and when the liturgical 
movement is rightly understood as a return to the authentic sources 
of the Church’s life and spirituality, it appears clearly as the ultimate 
completion of the piety fostered by the French school. 

It would be idle to pretend that the spirituality of the seventeenth 
century was itself what we would call today a liturgical spirituality 
with all its implications worked out fully ; the whole spirit of the Re- 
formation period and of the Counter-Reformation was individu- 
alistic rather than corporate and, since the men of the French school 
were men of their time, it was only natural that they too should 
emphasize the subjective and the individual elements of Christian 
spirituality. 

They came at a time when the doctrine of the Mystical Body had 
become obscured and when the corporate aspect of spirituality had 
largely been eclipsed. The study of the history of Christian spiritu- 
ality shows that Christendom in general had long ceased to feed 
upon the sources of an integral and authentic piety — they had lost 
that firsthand contact that is always necessary to keep Christian 
spirituality fresh and youthful. Contemplation of the objective de- 
posit of the faith had declined — it was the day of ascetical exercises 
of piety — of subjective self-analysis, of mental rather than vocal 
prayer, of the interiorized, somewhat man-centered piety of The Imi- 
tation of Christ. 

It is no part of our intention to assess or evaluate this tendency in 
itself; it is mentioned only to place the piety of the French school in 
its setting. 

When we remember this, it is not at all surprising that the writers 
of the French school did not emerge with a fully developed corpo- 
rate and objective spirituality that pursued all its principles to their 
ultimate and logical conclusions. It is not surprising that they did 
not do more; rather it is amazing that they did as much as they did. 
For in their emphasis upon living the mysteries of Christ as the great 
means of living the Christian life, they were far in advance of their 
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time and much more in the tradition of the Bible and the Fathers 
than were their contemporaries. 

It is only logical to conclude — especially when their doctrine is 
examined more closely — that if they had had at their disposal all 
the enrichment that has come to the Church since their day from the 
biblical revival, the patristic revival, the revival of theology and the 
liturgy, they would be more at home with a piety that is in the last 
degree ecclesial, corporate, and contemplative, than with a piety 
which has not been touched by all that has gone on in the Church 
since the seventeenth century. 

It is impossible to escape the conclusion that the true heirs of the 
French school — or at least those most in the same tradition — are 
men like Marmion, Bouyer, Danielou, De Lubac and others whose 
spirituality is nourished by the Bible, and Fathers and the liturgy. 
Otherwise, we would have to deny the principle of development and 
maintain that a spiritual tradition must remain forever enclosed in 
the time and in the circumstances of its origin. 

The teaching of the French school of spirituality received its most 
complete expression in the writings of M. Olier who had a special 
talent for setting forth the great themes which made up the doctrine 
of the others who belonged to this school. We must remember in 
reading his works that, although he was a theologian of no small 
merit, his purpose was not to develop or expound doctrine as such, 
but rather to build up a system of spirituality, beginning from the 
truth of our incorporation in Christ and making a synthesis of Chris- 
tology and spirituality. 

In this, Father Mersch tells us, the masters of the French school 
were more successful than anyone else, and they were also more suc- 
cessful than anyone else in the Latin Church in bringing out the 
divine and transcendent aspect of the Christ-life and the consequent 
elevation of soul that is demanded of us as a result of this life. 

In expressing these ideas the members of this school, and Olier in 
particular, had for their masters St. Paul, St. Augustine and the 
Greek Fathers. To all of these they are closer in thought and ex- 
pression than they were to the writers of their own day. They are 
remarkable in this above all else that their writings, though couched 
in the somewhat arid and abstract language of their own time, are in 
the tradition of patristic thought. 
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For that reason they are closer to the writings of our own day, and 
especially to the school of Maria Laach, than they are to any other 
writers of modern times. At the same time we must always remember 
that their doctrine is not independent or autonomous; it stands with- 
in the framework of the Scriptures and traditions of the Church and 
must be completed and interpreted by them. Above all, it must never 
be considered as self-sufficient or complete by itself. 

The most elementary survey of the doctrine of the French school 
must begin with the idea that Christianity is a mystery — that word 
is found everywhere in their writings and they continually return to 
the extraordinary rich fulness that the idea embraces. When they say 
that Christianity is a “mystery,” they mean it not in the way the 
word is usually understood, as a truth which cannot be fully under- 
stood, but in the sense used by St. Paul and the Fathers. “Mystery” 
is an action —a salvation-containing event —a divine action, the 
working-out of a divine plan or economy. 

St. Paul crystalizes the idea for us in the words that St. Pius X took 
as his motto: “To restore (or better: to recapitulate, to bring to a 
head) all things in Christ.” This mystery is the incarnation embrac- 
ing of course all that the incarnation represents and all that it ac- 
complished: the life, death, resurrection and ascension of Christ, the 
sending of the Spirit, the Body of Christ in which all men are drawn 
into relation with Christ, partake of His Spirit and lead His life. The 
totality of the mystery embraces Christ living and prolonged in His 
Church. The mysterium Christi or mystery of Christ is the action of 
Christ prolonged in His Mystical Body. This is God’s redemptive 
plan, His plan of salvation for the whole world: to bring all things to 
a head, to sum them all up in Christ. 

Christianity is essentially, then, an event, a fact, an action that re- 
veals God. By being united to Christ, Christians participate in this 
fact or action, this life. The whole life of Christ is an action that 
passes through death to life and back to God — the Christian life 
consists essentially in making this passage our own. 

In this way the divine plan is realized, the work of the redemption 
and sanctification of the world is carried out, the life of Christ is pro- 
longed in the world and in time. We are all one in Christ — what He 
does we do, and the drama of His passion, death and resurrection is 
reenacted in us. 
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Upon this principle or basis the French school built its doctrine. 
To be a Christian is not merely to hear His word and imitate His ex- 
ample, as we might do with a human teacher; it is actually to live 
this life by participating in the various mysteries of that life, espe- 
cially and essentially the mystery of the transitus or passage of Christ 
from death to life, the closely related mysteries of the cross and the 
resurrection.® 

The Christian lives over the life-cycle of Christ on earth — he 
identifies himself with his Lord and His passion, resurrection and 
ascension ; or to put it in another way, he allows Christ to live in him. 
“This must be the one hope of all, the one aim, to live the life of 
Christ inwardly, and to manifest it outwardly in our mortal bodies” 
(Pietas Seminarii). 

How is this to be done? The answer that Olier gave is the answer 
that any theologian could have given from the time of St. Paul, down 
through the golden age of the Fathers of the Church. It is the answer 
that the Church gives to us at the beginning of Holy Week when she 
borrows the words of St. Paul to exhort us to walk in His steps during 
the days to come: “Let that mind be in you which was also in Christ 
Jesus.” 

But the way in which the answer was given is the peculiar charac- 
teristic of the French school. 

The great event of the incarnation is broken down into a series of 
related events in the life of Christ and these are also called mysteries. 
Each event in His life is “mysterious” ; it is filled with hidden mean- 
ing and significance. They are in reality signs, symbols, symbolic 
actions. 

They have two aspects — one outward, the event itself — the ac- 
tual death of Christ or His resurrection ; the other is inward. It is this 
second aspect or point of view that gives meaning to the whole event. 
If we are to understand the event at all, we must penetrate to this 
inner side or content. That is the “mind that was in Christ Jesus” — 

* This emphasis upon a “paschal” spirituality is all the more interesting in 
the light of the revival of the Easter Vigil and the restoration of Holy 
Week — all calculated to impress us with the very truth that Olier insisted 
upon — namely that the central mystery of Christian life and worship is the 
paschal mystery. There could scarcely be a more striking confirmation of our 
thesis — that the modern liturgical movement in many ways is the logical 


development of the teaching of Olier and the French school. What he saw so 
clearly then, everyone is able to see now in and through the liturgy. 
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the frame of mind, the condition, or, as the writers of the French 
school call it, the state or the disposition of Christ when He was liv- 
ing this event. That is the permanent part of the event or mystery. 

Because Jesus Christ is yesterday and today the same forever, He 
does not change nor do these states and dispositions He had dur- 
ing life ever change. They remain ever the same. Consequently, the 
inner reality or content of the great salvation-bearing mysteries 
remains the same; the inner reality is, as it were, stored up in the 
mystery where it becomes accessible to us as a grace, a power, of 
which we can avail ourselves. 

These states or dispositions of Jesus are what He is by the incar- 
nation. The incarnation makes Him the Anointed One, the incarnate 
Word, the perfect Worshipper of His Father. His incarnation conse- 
crates Him priest and victim, makes Him forever the most perfect 
expression of praise, adoration, worship and complete submission to 
God. 

By the union of the sacred humanity with the divinity a human 
being is capable for the first time of the perfect worship that God de- 
serves. In Him all humanity is uplifted, ennobled, dedicated to God. 
In Him humanity is forever fixed in an attitude, condition or state, of 
perfect adoration. All the states and dispositions are gathered to- 
gether into that one state. 

The doctors of the French school call it a state of “infinite servi- 
tude” — not perhaps the most happy name to give it, for it sounds 
strange and even repellent in our ears. Yet it is only another way of 
expressing what Isaias meant by the “Servant of Yahweh” and what 
St. Paul called obedience: “He became obedient unto death, even 
the death of the cross.” We might call it perfect submission to God. 
But all three terms — adoration, submission, obedience — amount 
to the same thing; it is a state of complete and perfect worship. 

This worship or adoration is more than a mere psychological 
disposition ; it is a state — a condition of being, that exists independ- 
ently of any thought or act. It reaches perfection in Christ. The 
Christian must resemble Christ in this above all; he must be joined 
to Christ in His adoration. 

To be perfect is to live the life of Christ inwardly — that is, to re- 
produce in us the inner sentiments and dispositions of the human 
soul of Christ. We do this by communing in the mysteries (events) of 
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the life of Christ, particularly the mysteries of complete self-dedica- 
tion (the incarnation, the passion, death and burial) and the mys- 
teries of consummation (the resurrection and ascension). Hence, 
the great insistence upon the cultivation of the “interior life.” 

It is immediately apparent to anyone that this doctrine is in no 
way new — it is not a school apart from the teaching of St. Paul or 
St. John; it is in line with the ideas of the Fathers. Yet for all that, 
it can hardly be denied that, as it stands, it is incomplete both in 
content and expression. It lacks the development which only the 
contemplation of these mysteries in the liturgy and contact with them 
through the liturgy can bring. 

(To be concluded ) 
William O’Shea, S.S. 


THE CONVERSION OF 
CHINA 


N 1955 and 1956, I visited the Far East three times. 
During these visits I personally witnessed a religious revival every- 
where. Conversions to the Catholic Church are numerous. That the 
number of baptisms is limited by the number of instructors is the 
general cry of the churches throughout the continent. 

The harvest is ripe; the land is ready. However, laborers are 
few — terribly few. In view of the rapid rate of population increase, 
Christian growth, however fast, has not been able to catch up with 
the actual need. What, then, can we do? 

We can cope with the situation only by resorting to the traditional 
method of the early Church —the missionary method. In fact, the 
outlook of the Universal Church has always been missionary — it is 
part of her spirit. The need of more and still more missionaries to 
reap the harvest of souls in the Orient is an opportunity for — and a 
challenge to — the world of Christendom today. 

But it is not exactly the number of missionaries that concerns the 
East most. More imperative than this is a new and dynamic mission- 
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ary approach conducive to the growth of the Church in mission 
lands. If missionaries are to be really successful, they must become 
identified with their mission territory; and that means embracing 
the traditions, language, and customs of the people. 

This need was borne out by a moving address delivered by Bishop 
Wilhelm van Bekkum, S.V.D., vicar apostolic of Ruteng, Flores, 
Indonesia, at the International Congress of Pastoral Liturgy in As- 
sisi, September 18-21, 1956.1 His excellency noted good being ac- 
complished in these remote areas through the use of the new 
liturgical privileges, and the hopes cherished by missionaries all 
over the world for a still greater development of liturgical living. 

What the missionary Bishop of Indonesia stressed is the greater 
application in the missions of pastoral-liturgical principles through 
adoption of native elements, or adaptation, or both. As we all know, 
it is part of the Church’s divine genius to be able to accommodate 
herself equally to all races — maintaining always the integrity of her 
doctrine and morality. The directives sent out by the Holy See in 
1659 to the priests in China emphasized principles and methods 
which the modern apostle will find as appropriate now as they were 
three centuries ago. Suffice it here to quote two passages from this 
historical document: 

By their natural dispositions and manners, they 
(priest-missioners) should be capable of accommodating themselves to 
others. They should be neither disagreeable to those who live with them 
nor offensive or unpleasant to outsiders, but with the Apostle Paul they 
should be “all things to all men.” 

Since it is almost a part of human nature to hold in greater love and 
esteem what is one’s own, and particularly to favor what belongs to one’s 
own country over that of others, nothing creates ill feeling and hatred 
more than attempts of outsiders to change the customs of a people’s 
fatherland. This is especially true of those age-old ways to which they 
and their fathers have been attached as long as memory records. When 
the outsider seeks to substitute customs of his own nation in place of 
those he desires to destroy it is particularly irritating. Therefore, never 
seek to impose practices on the people among whom you labor. Rather 
conform yourself with great diligence to their ways. 


* The Assisi Papers, pp. 95-112. 
* Collectanea S. Cong. de Prop. Fide, I, p. 42. 
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In the light of the above, it is clear that the missionary responsi- 
bility is, in essence, the responsibility of preserving and respecting 
what is genuine and good in the native heritage. This attitude and 
method were faithfully followed by Ricci, Schall, Verbiest and other 
missionaries in China in the seventeenth century. They represented 
a glorious page in the missionary history of China. However, many 
things still remain to be done if the land of Confucius is to be con- 
verted to Christ. 

First of all, the language problem. In order to intensify divine 
worship and attract the Oriental heart and soul to the richness of 
the liturgical life, we must seek a better adaptation of the liturgy to 
the various peoples of the Universal Church. This being so, we have 
to find a solution to the language difficulty. 

While we in no way suggest that Latin be abolished as the primary 
liturgical language, we do propose that much more vernacular is 
imperative if the liturgy is ever to be duly effective in the Asian 
world. And that brings up the problem of translation. So far as the 
Chinese language is concerned we have: 1) the classical language, 
in which the ancient Chinese thought tradition is contained, and in 
which serious writing is still done; 2) the modern language, which 
is mainly employed in newspapers and popular writings. 

But for liturgical use, a somewhat new language is called for. It 
should have both the dignity of the classical language and the clarity 
of the modern. Such a language is already coming into being in the 
serious writing that is being done at the present time by Chinese 
scholars. Catholic Chinese scholars could now make a great con- 
tribution both to Christianity and to Chinese culture by producing 
an acceptable translation of the liturgy suitable to the majesty of the 
holy Sacrifice and understandable by the people. 

As we know, the great majority of the faithful in China and else- 
where in the Orient recite their rosaries throughout holy Mass. This 
is an apt means to cultivate devotion to our Mother in heaven. It is, 
however, far from enough if the faithful are to realize the fulness 
and great significance of the holy Sacrifice. Personal experiences 
have convinced me that the value, the essence, and the riches of the 
liturgy can be fully grasped only by an active participation in the 
sacred ceremonies on the part of the faithful. 

In January 1957, with the blessing of Msgr. L. J. Arrell, I was 
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invited to address a Catholic Forum in Fargo, N.D. This offered me 
a good opportunity to attend a Mass at St. Mary’s Cathedral there. 
It was a dialog Mass —the first dialog Mass I had ever attended 
since I became a Catholic eight years ago. 

What a wonderful and thrilling experience it was for me! The 
whole congregation was united in one thought and in one spirit. 
Priest and people were one spiritual family in praying and in offering 
the holy Sacrifice. The experience was repeated when I participated 
in another dialog Mass at St. John’s University, Collegeville, Minn., 
during a recent lecture trip. Since then I often ask myself: Could 
there be a more effective way of leading the faithful in China to live 
a richer and fuller Christian life than this kind of holy action and 
worship — worship in a genuine community spirit? I am sure the 
answer is in the negative. 

Of course, I am not the first one to make this discovery. Most of 
the religious and the faithful in China must have felt this need long, 
long ago. The Chinese throughout the ages have always been con- 
scious of corporate worship. Hence the holy sacrifice of the Mass 
offered in the language they understand would be one of the greatest 
incentives to conversions. 

As a matter of fact, by a decree of June 27, 1615, Pope Paul V 
gave permission for the translation of the Bible and the use of 
the Chinese in the breviary, at Mass, and in the administration of 
the sacraments. The Pope stipulated, however, that the language 
adopted should not be the ordinary speech of the people but the 
language of the learned classes, which enjoyed the highest respect 
throughout the empire and was less liable to change and, though 
only the cultivated classes were fully acquainted with it, the masses 
would, nevertheless, be able to understand the ordinary prayers 
in it.® 

*“The Jesuit, Nicolas Trigault, a native of Douai, who had laboured in 
China since 1610, undertook, with the consent of his superiors, to see the 
affair (to use Chinese in the liturgy) through in Rome. In the petition which 
he presented to Paul V, he begged the Pope to allow the Bible and the Roman 
Missal, Ritual and Breviary to be translated into Chinese, and to permit the 
Chinese to use their own language in the liturgy and in the administration of 
the sacraments. . . . Paul V, who took a lively interest in the Jesuit missions 
in China, did not meet the unusual request with a flat refusal but handed it to 


the Congregation of the Inquisition for examination; and since, in the discus- 
sion, no less a personage than Bellarmine spoke in favour of the concession, 
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These liturgical privileges were granted to the Church in China 
more than three hundred years ago. To this day, it has not yet been 
possible to throw adequate light on the difficulties which prevented 
carrying them into effect. A basic one, however, seems to have 
been the lack of a good translation of the Bible and the Missal in 
Chinese appropriate for liturgical use as described in Pope Paul V’s 
decree. Though in the meanwhile something has been accomplished 
in this respect, much remains to be done.* Present hopes in mission 
countries are concentrated in having at least the collects, epistle and 
gospel in the mother tongue. 

With regard to the question of native cult or culture, it is a crucial 
point to which Bishop van Bekkum attached great importance. In 
his own words: “Without violating anything that is essential, the 
form-language of the liturgy ought to have more regard for the 
peoples in the missionary countries, a regard for their peculiarities, 
and for the world of ritual to which they are accustomed. Only in 
this way will the liturgy become the perfect and complete expression 
of their divine worship.” 

The urgent need for liturgical adjustments to suit the mentality 


the Congregation passed a favourable verdict, on March 26th, 1615. Basing 
himself on this resolution, by a decree of June 27th, 1615, Paul V gave 
permission for the translation of the Bible and the use of Chinese in the 
Breviary, at Mass, and in the administration of the Sacraments. . . . At the 
same time, in consideration of the fact that, according to Chinese conceptions, 
solemn functions may not be carried out with head uncovered, the Pope 
allowed the missionaries to wear at Mass a head-dress resembling the biretta 
worn by the Chinese literati. Armed with these weighty concessions and 
accompanied by new missionaries, Trigault was back in China in 1619. 
However, the only privilege of which the missionaries availed themselves was 
that of saying Mass with head covered” (Pastor, The History of the Popes, 
XXV, pp. 356-358). 

“There were several Chinese translations of the Roman Missal in the past. 
In 1670 Father Ludovicus Buglio, S.J., made a Chinese version of the Missal 
with the title in Latin: “Missale Romanum, Auctoritate Pauli V, Pont. Max., 
Sinice redditum a P. Ludovico Buglio, S.J.— Pekini in Collegio ejusdem 
Soc., ann. MDCLXX.” Though a good one, it did not have a wide circulation 
during a period of over three hundred years. It was not until 1934 that 
another Missal in Chinese was published in Hongkong by the Lazarist 
Fathers. Up to 1947 four editions have been printed. My Sunday Missal by 
Father Stedman was translated into Chinese and published in Hongkong in 
1946 under the editorship of Dr. John C. H. Wu. Another Sunday Missal was 
made with marked improvements by Father Maurus Fang Ho and published 
in Taipei in 1956. A really good Chinese version of the Roman Missal which 
has the merits of the best existing translations appeared in March 1956. It was 
yy by the Catholic Truth Society in Hongkong. (Cf. “liturgical brief,” 
p. .— Eb.) 
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and culture of different peoples throughout the world was revealed 
to me by a Chinese priest who has been working zealously among the 
Formosans in Taiwan (Formosa). This is what he wrote me last 
Christmas: “Kindly pray to our Lord. My difficulties with the apos- 
tolate among the Formosans under the present situation seem hu- 
manly insurmountable. They cling tightly to their native way of 
worship. Without a genuine appreciation and adaptation of their 
tradition and ritualistic cult, conversion of these souls appears to be 
extremely difficult, if not impossible.” 

Bishop John Niu of Chiayi in Taichung, Taiwan, told me the 
same thing when I paid him a visit in August, 1956. “Christianity,” 
he said, “has a wonderful opportunity among the Formosans, but we 
must reform their native cultic life in order to bring them to see the 
Light.” 

What the Formosans cherish most is the native, popular practice 
of Pa-pa. Literally speaking, no Formosan can live without the 
observance of Pa-pa. Pa-pa is a kind of natural worship with an ex- 
travagant display and consumption of food; it provides also an 
occasion for the family banquet or feast. It is a mixture, in other 
words, of cultic act and social or clan entertainment. 

In its present form, Pa-pa is idolatrous. However, I am convinced 
that it can be corrected and purified, provided we make a deep and 
sympathetic study of it. Such an adaptation or reform could be 
realized even without the tremendous sacrifice of life illustrated by 
the following story, which happened precisely at the place where 
Bishop Niu of Chiayi is now residing. But I will tell the story to 
show how a native age-old custom was uprooted by one heroic in- 
dividual. 

During the Ch’ing dynasty (1644-1911), the Chinese emperor 
sent a very wise magistrate called Woo Feng to rule over the aboriginal 
tribes in Formosa. In a short time Woo Feng gained the confidence of 
the aborigines, and made considerable improvement in their way of life. 
He was unable, however, to do one thing, that is, to persuade the tribes 
to end their head-hunting. 

Eventually, he allowed them one final killing for their sacrifices, and 
after that there would be no more. He also warned them that, after this 
killing, there would be misery and war in the land. He described this 
last victim, telling where he would be captured and what clothes he 
would be wearing. 
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On the day foretold, the head-hunters found their victim on the path 
the magistrate had described, and dressed exactly as had been foretold. 
They killed the captive. Only after they had chopped off the victim’s 
head did they realize that the murdered man was their beloved magis- 
trate! Misery and war followed ; but because of the great sacrifice of the 
magistrate, the tribes stopped their head-hunting. Years later the abo- 
rigines erected a temple in Chiayi in his honor. 


Of course, not every word of the story can be verified. However, 
the great spirit of Woo Feng in abolishing an evil practice through his 
heroic act is monumental. We need no Woo Feng’s physical sacrifice 
in order to transform the native cult life of modern China, but we do 
need Woo Feng’s spirit and courage to drink deep of the inner as- 
pect of the native customs and habits so that what is false will be 
discarded and what is genuine and good will be preserved. Actually, 
a situation like this is not limited to certain areas of China alone. 

In December, 1955, I was at Manila to attend the First Asian 
Congress for the Lay Apostolate, and I had the honor of addressing 
the assembly on “Unity and Diversity in Asia.” At the following 
general session, a question which was raised by a delegate from 
Thailand and directed to me read: “Is it permissible or not for a 
Catholic to attend his father’s funeral which is performed in ac- 
cordance with the native customs which bear Buddhist touches?” 

To me it was, and is, what Americans call a $64 question. For- 
tunately, I was not in the audience when the question was read, 
thanks to the Maryknoll Sisters who had asked me to give a talk 
to their college students at the time. Cardinal Gracias, Archbishop 
of Bombay, India, who presided over the Conference graciously 
undertook the answer in my behalf by saying: “Without knowing 
the substance of the native customs no one, including Doctor Sih and 
myself, could give the right answer. You had better refer the question 
to your Bishop, who alone has authority to make the decision.” 

From this we can readily understand how many problems or 
points concerning religious life remain undecided or doubtful in 
the depths of the hearts of the Oriental converts. These things should 
be decided, not one by one, but once for all, through the profound 
study of competent Catholic scholars and by the final sanction of 
the hierarchy. In this context, I would like to cite another case bear- 
ing on the subject. 
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Although the question of ancestor worship in China was finally 
solved by the Holy See in 1939, thanks to the great wisdom of His 
Holiness Pope Pius XII, there still exist many details to be settled. 
Among them, there is the ancestral tablet. Is it permissible for Cath- 
olics in China to keep the ancestral tablet at home? If so, in what 
form? It seems to me that in order to bring the traditional cult into 
harmony with the teachings of the Church, a standardized form of 
ancestral tablet along the lines suggested by Father Carlo Horatij, 
O.F.M., in 1718 should be studied and adopted without further 
delay. 

To say all this is to say that all over the Eastern world there is a 
revival of religion which will nourish its historical traditions with 
spiritual realities. The East has at last begun to know the Church. 
Only the Catholic Church with its inner unity and liturgical richness 
can suit the flexible, many-sided, synthetic characteristics of the 
Eastern religious consciousness. Chinese Catholics are starving for 
true spirituality. 

This fact was impressed upon me when I saw how eagerly they 
read good Catholic literature. For example, on the day when the 
newly built Church of St. Thomas Aquinas was consecrated at 
Taipei, Taiwan, November 11, 1956, one hundred copies of Arch- 
bishop Cicognani’s Sanctity in America (in which there is an account 
of Sister Miriam Teresa’s life) and one hundred copies of Sister 
Miriam Teresa’s Greater Perfection were sold within a few hours. 
(Both these volumes were translated by the writer. ) 

Thinking about this later, I could see why the Chinese Catholics 
have shown a striking appreciation for the spirituality of Sister Mir- 
iam Teresa. By nature and culture, she symbolizes the spiritual unity 
of East and West. Her life itself is a sermon: Catholicity consists in 
the true and inner unity of the Mystical Body with its external va- 
riety of rites and liturgical ceremonies. The unity of faith and the 

* Father Carlo Horatij suggested an amended form of ancestral tablet on 
which was inscribed: “In grateful homage to God, the almighty Lord of 
heaven and earth, and in filial respect for my parents I realize that under God 
one owes on earth no greater gratitude than to one’s parents. . . . The erec- 
tion of this tablet is not for the dwelling of their souls, but for the recording 
of my grateful sentiments toward them.” (One sample of this amended tablet 
is preserved amidst miscellaneous materials in the Bibliothéque Nationale in 


Paris, and has been published by Antonio Sisto Rosso, O.F.M., in his 
Apostolic Legations in China, South Pasadena, Calif., 1948, p. 198.) 
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diversity of rite are beautifully exemplified in the life of Teresa Dem- 
janovich.® 

We understand that at the missionary meeting preceding the In- 
ternational Congress of Pastoral Liturgy in Assisi, certain resolu- 
tions on liturgical reforms were adopted. The needs in mission lands 
undoubtedly call for liturgical adaptation, based on sound principles 
of liturgical history on the one hand, and wise pastoral understanding 
of local culture and cult patterns on the other. Thus will be achieved 
an intensification of Catholic worship with different external ex- 
pressions, yet in deep and true unity of divine faith and obedience. 
As Rev. George Kandra, a priest of the Byzantine rite, writes: 

This 

Catholic unity — this unity in diversity — is really a miracle. By the will 
and grace of her divine Founder, the Catholic Church has accomplished 
the impossible. By the unity of faith, sacraments and government, she 
united the scattered nations of mankind. But while she reunited them 
and made them one, she also preserved their diversity, sanctified it, and 
thus gave her children a wide range of liberty, wherein they could ex- 
press their faith in accordance with the temperament, customs and 
national distinctiveness given to them by their Creator.’ 


In these words we find a great deal of truth. Indeed, the Church 


is a growing, living body. Her very adaptibility is proof of her vi- 
tality. How to turn this divine energy into action is a delight, and 
a challenge, to us Catholics the world over. Only by accepting this 
challenge with all our hearts will the prayer of Christ be fulfilled : 
“That they may be one . . . that they may be perfected in unity” 
(John 17:22,23). 


Paul K. T. Sih 


*Teresa Demjanovich, who was later to bear the religious name Sister 
Miriam Teresa, was born at Bayonne, New Jersey, in 1901. Her parents, 
from the town of Bartfelt (Bardejov), on the southern slopes of the Car- 
pathian Mountains in Central Europe, had emigrated to the United States in 
1884. Teresa was baptized and confirmed in the Greek rite, and later became 
a Sister of Charity at Convent, N.J., according to the Latin rite. Her cause of 
beatification has now entered the stage of apostolic process. 

™Variations of Rites Show Catholicity of Church,” published in The 
Sister Miriam Teresa League of Prayer Bulletin, Feb. 11, 1957, p. 3. 
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TIMELY TRACT 


HOLY ABSENTMINDEDNESS 


E ARE 
all apt to do senseless things under the impulse of habit. They are 
usually minor gestures or words so that nobody wants to make a 
fuss about it. There is the tendency in all of us to be “tutiorists,” 
that means, we want to be sure we have done what is safest in the 
case of doubt; and we are all “cumulators,” which is not a good 
word, just bad enough speechwise to fit the sorry tendency to pile 
gestures, words and things one on top of the other in order to impress 
almighty God by quantity. What Jesus called the habit of babbling 
and making many words when we pray. This is therefore addressed 
to myself and to all liturgists in the first place and only secondarily 
to those who keep themselves clean from liturgical contamination. 

I feel impelled to write about this (since Dom Godfrey wants me 
to come back into the Timely Tract team) because my eyes have 
been sharpened and my conscience pricked by the rubrics and the 
spirit behind them which are integral part and parcel of the Restored 
Holy Week. There are such significant “little” changes, straws in 
the wind, that you can feel that the Holy See wants sensible, rea- 
sonable and honest worship, matter-of-fact, to the point, meaningful, 
and with the power to stir the heart and evoke sound emotion. Just 
remember the rule that the celebrant doesn’t have to repeat what 
somebody else has already done (e. g., reading of lessons), the sig- 
nificant silent pause at “Let us bend our knees,” and the small detail 
that the former introit is now called “antiphon for the introit.” 

The reference to the Flectamus genua should at once alert us to its 
twin for non-penitential days : what the celebrant does at the Oremus 
of the collect. Until now he performed a sort of arm-ballet : after the 
salutation to the congregation and its response, he returned to the 
missal and sang or said “Let us pray” and recited the printed prayer 
of the missal, without pause or interruption, while his arms were 
spread not once but twice, and his head gave a nod. 

This double spreading of the hands is a legitimate brother of the 
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genuflection at the Flectamus : the head and arms do, on days of joy, 
what the knees do on ferial and fast days. They are meant to indicate 
a pause for silent prayer, with the only difference that it is done 
standing instead of kneeling. There is therefore always meant to be 
a pause for silent prayer, whether you kneel or stand: what is good 
for a fast day prayer is good for a feast day prayer. 

This silent, individual prayer of the congregation as well as of 
the ministers at the altar or in the sanctuary constitutes the safeguard 
against ritualistic and empty performance and is the best device to 
enter into and appropriate the solemn and exalted formulas of the 
missal. Let us all make a resolution to make a pause, bend our heads 
and pray for at least a split-second, or, if we don’t have to fear that 
some of our anti-liturgical friends may get provoked or our rubrical- 
expert confreres shake their heads in disapproval,’ for a long enough 
period to throw coals of personal and “realised” prayer on the in- 
cense of ecclesiastical prosody. 

We should never forget that we Catholics do have a tradition of 
silent worship — praestolare sub silentio— which is a wordless ef- 
fusion of heart and mind, and perhaps a greater and better recog- 
nition of our inability to fathom God the Unknown than the most 
sublime words could ever be. If we were to explain this to our con- 
gregations, we would open their eyes to the fact that liturgy is also 
personal prayer and that its sacramental character does not preclude 
the “effort of the doer — opus operantis”: on the contrary. 

Have you ever watched an episcopal blessing? The other day 
I saw the magnificent film the CBC made of the Easter Vigil in Saint 
Benoit du Lac near Montreal, and at the abbot’s last blessing I 
waited for the usual mistake, committed all over the world except 
perhaps in Benedictine communities. The abbot sings, “Sit nomen 
Domini . . .” and makes a sign of the cross on his heart, then “Ad- 
jutorium nostrum . . .” and makes a large sign of the cross on 
himself, gathering as it were his benedictional powers unto him, 
bracing himself in the Lord for the tremendous outpouring of bless- 


1In their Pastoral Mass Directory for the Usage of the Dioceses of France 
(1956), the French cardinals and archbishops actually suggest a pause be- 
tween the Oremus and the collect, to allow the lector to invite the congrega- 
tion to unite themselves in spirit to the prayer to be pronounced by the 
celebrant, the content of which he then briefly indicates (nos. 90, 194).— Ep. 
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ing on the faithful that is reserved to bishops and prelates. And here 
is the difference: those who understand the significance of this sin- 
gular rite of pontiffs let him do what the rite prescribes, but the 
ordinary eager beaver cleric and layman see only another occasion 
to make a sign of the cross. They tactlessly bless themselves, while 
they should, in fact, wait for the prelate to bestow his blessing on 
them. 

It is really very minor, and there will be many who will cling 
to the opinion we get in grade school that you can never make 
too many signs of the cross; so what harm is done, who wants to 
make an issue out of such a trifle, etc., etc. But if it is an indica- 
tion of whether we comprehend the meaning of something or just 
thoughtlessly go on making safety rites in the air, I think the trifle 
becomes as important as the rewording of the restored Holy Week 
rites. One of the blessings of the liturgical movement is its instilling 
of meaning into hitherto empty gestures. Empty gestures border on 
superstition and shock sincere members of separated churches and 
sects. Shouldn’t we show them that their conceptions are wrong, or 
should we confirm their old prejudice that Catholics believe in quan- 
tity, repetition, mouthing of speedy formulas, and accumulation of 
rites? 

So, let us allow the bishop to bless himself before he blesses us 
solemnly, without giving him the impression that we want to do it 
all ourselves. Why bother him if we can do it ourselves just as well? 

In grade school I learned that a Catholic prayer is distinguished 
from other prayers by the uniform beginning: “In the name of the 
Father . . . ,” accompanied by something that originated as a 
beautiful large sign of the cross, but which in practice often develops 
into something that looks more like the scratching of the chest. But 
always that sign of the cross, whatever you do. 

When I was in the seminary I noticed that it is not all as simple as 
that and that this sign of the cross has its beautiful variations, its 
times and its places, and is not used as mechanically as I was taught 
to believe. I really was given the impression that you could never 
overdo it, therefore you added another cross at the end of prayer too. 
That sealed it as a Catholic prayer. It was rather uniform and not 
very discerning, but it was safe. Our teachers were full of these iron- 
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clad safety devices which marked the true believer and showed up 
the heretic. I now know that I was not the only one who was thus 
crudely and undiscerningly educated. 

Assuming that the Mass really begins with the introit (cf. the Re- 
stored Holy Week), where is the “In the name of the Father . . .”? 
The hours of the divine office start with all sorts of invocations ac- 
companied by the sign of the cross, or even without it, as in the case 
of Compline. So the Church distinguishes and varies according to 
deeper meanings. And yet, time and again these variations intended 
by the Church are ignored. 

The Church’s table prayer, for instance, has as its climax a sign 
of the cross made by him who blesses the food. But all sorts of clerics 
and lay people add two superfluous signs of the cross, one before and 
one after, thus disrupting the beautiful climax and the meaningful 
sequence of the prayer which is supposed to have its own archi- 
tecture. I have even seen and heard that the blessing of the food and 
of the meal-guests — “nos et haec tua dona” — is ignored, nobody 
makes the sign of the cross, while the blessing over the reader, which 
is meant for him alone, has them all making a solemn sign of the 
cross, followed by a loud and incongruous: “In the name of the 
Father. . . .” The same thing happens after the meal. 

All this simply indicates ignorance of the meaning of the prayer 
and of the care with which it was composed and balanced by its 
authors. It is like a bow tie in front and back, sideways and under- 
neath — never enough. It shows the lack of sureness, which is a 
result of unseeing acceptance of the prayers as monoliths, ante- 
diluvial creations of strange rites, a sort of tyrannosaurus of prayer 
walking into a civilised modern refectory. 

We certainly do everything in the name of the triune God, but we 
don’t have to say so in an identical way every time we do anything. 
The words are taken from the baptismal formula and should be 
treated with great care and devotion. 

The same principle holds true in the use of the Our Father. Com- 
pare the solemn Our Father in holy Mass, introduced by a reverential 
formula, and the ten or twenty routinely recited all-purpose “Our 
Fathers and Hail Marys” — which a certain famous critic called 
the “greatest martyr in the Church.” We encounter so often this 
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strange insensitivity of modern Catholics in the face of quantity 
versus quality. 

In the liturgy all has its place, its time, its meaning, so that you 
can progress, do things with alert intention and are not soured and 
bored by senseless repetition. These are not esthetic objections at 
all. It is a problem that is far more serious than style and composi- 
tion: it is the essence of prayer and of the spiritual that is in the 
balance. 

To be on record for the right cause, however, I wish to state that 
I do not hold that popular and cumulative prayer is wrong, that it 
does not please God if it comes from a pure and simple heart, or 
that it is to be driven out with fire and sword. I only point out that 
we are standing still where we should progress and that we are not 
taking the hints given us in the model of prayer in our liturgy. 
Thoughtless and mechanically performed liturgy is as bad for the 
soul as thoughtless and mechanically performed so-called popular 
prayers. But when it comes to a comparison between good prayers, 
prayers of the heart and mind, prayers that have logos and ethos at 
their peak, we could pay little more heed to the discriminating ways 
of the Church. 

I would like to end this Tract with a petition. I do hope that the 
Mass in being freed of its superfluities will also lose the diocesan 
obligation of a double “introit.” The law prescribes the Asperges 
only for cathedrals and collegiate churches, but in true medieval 
fashion finds it praiseworthy to have this rite also in parish churches. 
But what happens in practice should persuade the authorities to 
drop this rite. As a double of the introit procession it detracts from 
the meaning and impact of the real introit. The priest “enters” twice 
in short succession and the second introit is no longer the dramatic 
entry of the clergy it is supposed to be: they just left, and back they 
are, doing it all over again. Unless we drain the holy water fonts 
the faithful are also getting holy water twice, for they take it when 
they enter, and it is no use to persuade them to come in without 
doing the customary: they simply forget, as you and I would. 

The parish Asperges lengthens a non-essential part of the sung 
Mass — which is already shunned by many people because of its 
length — and in spite of its beauty it adds nothing to the Mass that 
would give it deeper meaning. It might be attached to another serv- 
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ice — monks have its equivalent after Compline. But encumbering 
as it does the parish high Mass, it is really something that should be 
given a second, hard look before we impose it on parishes with tight 
schedules and with the problem of attracting more to the sung Mass. 
As a tail end to these considerations: have you ever given it a 
thought whether or not it is meaningful to take holy water, to 
cleanse your soul so to speak by a “little baptism,” after Mass, on 

your way out from the living Sacrifice and Communion? 
J. A. Reinhold 


HOLY SCRIPTURE 


THE BOOK OF LEVITICUS 


EVITICUS is 
the Ritual of the Old Testament. It contains the laws governing the 
sacrificial cult entrusted by God to the descendants of Levi and the 
rules regulating the daily conduct of the Hebrews whom God had 


chosen to be “a priestly kingdom and a holy people” (Ex. 19:6). 
It is the third of the five books which the Greeks called the Penta- 
teuch, and the Jews, the Torah or the Law; these form the nucleus, 
as it were, of the Bible, for in them is found the story of God’s love 
for man from the creation of the world until the death of Moses, the 
great law-giver. 


MY SERVANT MOSES 

Jews and Christians have long attributed the authorship of these five 
books to Moses. Evidence for this belief comes from Old and New 
Testament and is clearly evident in prayers still recited by Jews to- 
day. When Josue was told to lead Israel into the land promised to 
their fathers, the Lord added: 

Play the man thou must, and keep thy 
courage high, carrying out faithfully the law my servant Moses enjoined 
on thee; never swerve to right or left, and thou shalt order thy life truly. 
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The law thou hast in writing must govern every utterance of thine; 
night and day thou must ponder over it, so as to carry out all the 
terms of it faithfully; so wilt thou guide thy steps truly and prosper 
(Jos. 1:8f.). 


Centuries later, when it came time for David to die, his last words 
to his son Solomon echo the same thoughts: 

I am going the way all 
mortal things go at last ; do thou keep thy courage high and play the man. 
Hold ever true to the Lord thy God, following the paths he has shown 
us, observing his ceremonies, and all those commands and awards and 
decrees that are contained in the law of Moses; so shalt thou be well ad- 
vised in all thou doest, at every turn of the way. 


There are similar references to the law of Moses in the New Tes- 
tament. Seventy-eight times he is mentioned by name and usually it 
is in some such terms as these: “Moses in the law . . . did write,” 
or “As it is written in the law of Moses,” and Jesus Himself appealed 
to the testimony of the first law-giver: “If you believed Moses, you 
would believe in me; it was of me he wrote” (John 5:46). 

Mosaic authorship is still attested by devout Jews. Each Sabbath 
after the Torah has been read, as the scroll is held above the people, 
they recite a beautiful prayer in its praise: “This is the Torah which 
Moses set before the children of Israel. . . . It isatree of life . . . 
those who uphold it are happy. Its ways are all pleasantness. Its paths 
are peace.” 


ADDITIONS TO THE LAW 
While Jews and Christians continue to honor Moses, they have long 
recognized that his Torah has not come to them unchanged by the 
centuries. Cornelius a Lapide affirmed more than three hundred 
years ago that, “Moses wrote the Pentateuch simply as a kind of 
diary or record, but Josue or someone like him put these records of 
Moses into order divided them into sections, and added and inserted 
some sentences.” 

The nature and extent of these inspired additions and insertions 
are questions of engrossing interest to the biblical world today. In a 
recent introduction to the Old Testament by a respected European 
scholar, seven hundred out of his nine hundred pages are devoted to 
this question of the composition of the sacred books and despite new 
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documentary evidence, recent excavations and tremendous advances 
in all ancillary sciences, no definitive answer can yet be given. 

Some historical additions are easily detected, for example the ac- 
count of Moses’ death that is found in the final chapter of Deu- 
teronomy. More elusive are the legislative additions in Leviticus; 
but the legal code of the Hebrews, like those of every nation, while 
preserving basic unity, must necessarily embody later enactments 
introduced to meet the peoples’ changing needs. They are sometimes 
similar to the laws of neighbors facing problems so closely resem- 
bling their own. 

A careful reading of Leviticus reveals a further complication. The 
book is seen to be no systematic exposition of statutes governing the 
ritual, social and personal life of the Israelites, but rather the combi- 
nation of several incomplete collections of laws whose basic elements 
are Mosaic. 


THESE RULES THE ISRAELITES WERE TO FOLLOW 


The background for the book of Leviticus can be quickly given. Out 
of Egypt God had called His people. They had entered the steppe- 
land that was to be their home for forty years. At God’s command 
they had erected the tabernacle with ark and altars and sacred ves- 
sels. When all was ready, a cloud covered the tabernacle and it was 
filled with the brightness of the divine presence. 

Then it was that the Lord spoke to Moses, as we read in the 
opening words of Leviticus: “The Lord summoned Moses, and, 
from the tabernacle that bore record of him made known his will. 
These rules the Israelites were to follow .. .” (1:1). 

As we examine the twenty-seven chapters of Leviticus we see that 
these rules are of many kinds. Despite their dull, legal form they are 
well worth attention for they help us to understand much that is in 
the other books of the Bible. 

First in position and in importance is a collection of laws regu- 
lating the four chief sacrifices: the burnt-sacrifice or holocaust of- 
fered morning and evening and on great feasts in which the whole 
victim was consumed by fire; the peace-offering or communion 
sacrifice, of which the offerer could partake ; the sin-offering or tres- 
pass offering which reestablished friendly relations with the Lord 
when one had involuntarily or voluntarily displeased Him; and 
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finally the cereal-offering in which a gift of flour, oil and incense was 
cast on the fire so that its fragrance would be acceptable in the sight 
of the Most High (1-7). 

The ceremonial of the consecration of Aaron and his sons then 
follows with an account of their solemn induction and a lesson on 
priestly sanctity (8-10). Laws of cleanness and uncleanness are 
enumerated with great detail and a purification ritual is pre- 
scribed with suitable modifications for various kinds of uncleanness 
(11-15). A festology follows containing the ceremonial for the 
Day of Atonement, the “Great Day” on which the Israelites begged 
God to look favorably upon them as a people despite any unexpiated 
private sins (16). 

The next ten chapters are called the holiness code. This is less 
ritualistic in tone and provides for the conduct of priest and layman. 
There are additional regulations about sacrifices, certain prohibi- 
tions about marriage, definitions of religious and moral duties, 
recommendations about the domestic life of priests and people. 
There is also a liturgical calendar, rules about tabernacle lamps, 
laws for the sabbatical year and the year of Jubilee. The last chapter 
solves cases of conscience about vows and tithes. The book closes 
with this colophon: “Such are the commands the Lord gave Moses 
on Mount Sinai, to be proclaimed to the sons of Israel” (24:34). 


LESSONS ALWAYS VALID 


Leviticus is rarely read. And this is understandable. Much of its 
ritual is meaningless to the modern reader. Quaint and often crude 
are its dietary laws and the laws governing personal relations. Repe- 
tions and stereotyped phrases do not attract even well-informed and 
well-intentioned readers who find much to repel or puzzle them. In 
his treatise on law, St. Thomas devotes questions 101, 102 and 103 
to the Old Law’s ceremonial precepts, their cause and their duration. 
Many of the objections his contemporaries asked him to refute are 
repeated today. Also to be repeated is the Saint’s defense of all the 
many regulations Leviticus enjoins. He says: 

The Jewish people were 
specially chosen for the worship of God, and among them the priests 
themselves were specially set apart for that purpose . . . so in that 
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peoples’, and specially the priests’ mode of life, there needed to be cer- 
tain special things befitting the divine worship, whether spiritual or 
corporal. 

Now the worship prescribed by the Law foreshadowed the mystery 
of Christ. . . . Consequently, the reasons for these observances may 
be taken in two ways, first according to their fittingness to the worship 
of God; secondly, according as they foreshadow something touching 
the Christian mode of life. 


In that spirit certain sections of Leviticus make rewarding reading. - 
Father Frederick Moriarty, S.J., in his valuable little book Foreword 
to the Old Testament recommends the study of the Holiness Code 
(17-26), which he praises as “a well-rounded body of law regulating 
both liturgy and general moral conduct.” In the Bible de Jerusalem 
it is suggested that Leviticus can be read with greater fruit in con- 
nection with the last chapters of Ezechiel or after the books of Es- 
dras and Nehemias which give a true picture of life in a theocratic 
society. The author wisely adds: “Christ’s unique sacrifice has made 
valueless the ceremonial of the old Temple, but the demands 
(of Leviticus) for purity and holiness in God’s services are lessons 
always valid.” 

Perhaps the underlying purpose of the Law can be seen in still an- 


other way. To turn from the prescriptions of Leviticus to their appli- 
cation in other parts of the Bible is to understand something of the 
unity of the Sacred Books and the theocracy of Israel. Here are 
a dozen examples. An attentive reader will find many more. 


To offer gifts Lev. 4:3 Heb. 5:1-5 
Aaron, Nadab, Abin Lev. 8:1-10:7 Ex. 24:1-18 
The first-born Lev. 12:8 Luke 2:21-39 
The leper cleansed Lev. 14:2 Mark 1:40—45 
Our High Priest Lev. 16:1-34 Heb. 9: 1-28 
For the poor Lev. 19:9f. Ruth 2: 1-23 
Who is my neighbor? Lev. 19:18 Luke 10:25-37 
No other commandment Lev. 19:18, 33 Mark 12:28-34 
Honor for parents Lev. 20:9 Matt. 15:3-6 
God’s people Lev. 22:31f. Ex. 19:1-25 
Eye for eye Lev. 24:17-—22 Matt. 5:38 

The law I love Lev. 26: 1-45 Pss. 18, 118 
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ALL MY PROMISES I WILL MAKE GOOD 


A careful check of the Church’s liturgical books shows that relatively 
little use has been made of texts taken from this liturgical book of the 
Old Testament. No reading is taken from it for Matins except the 
passage on the feast of Purification that contains the law our Lady so 
graciously obeyed when she carried “Jesus to Jerusalem to present 
him to the Lord.” Some verses are chosen for the responsory of 
Passion Sunday, and on Wednesday in Passion Week the Church 
first prays that our hearts be enlightened, then reads the list of com- 
mandments that we must observe in dealing with our neighbor 
(19:1f., 11-19). 

On Ember Saturday after Pentecost, in the ancient vigil cere- 
monies, two lessons are taken from Leviticus (23:9-11, 15-17, 21 
and 26: 3-12). Their words must have special meaning to those who 
are ordained during this Mass: “If you keep my law . . . all my 
promises to you I will make good.” On Ember Saturday in Septem- 
ber, two lessons are also taken from Leviticus (23:26—32 and 
23: 39-43). These are precise instructions about the observance of 
the Sabbath and other feasts. 

Obviously the liturgical value of Leviticus to us cannot be limited 
to these few verses or to isolated ritual actions. Rather it is to be 
found in the great principle of expiation and substitution inculcated 
in the Old Law and realized in the fulness of their power in the New. 
Only to an all-holy God can sacrifice rightly be offered. Only by those 
specially set apart can this sacrifice be made. Only a perfect victim 
can be sacrificed. And since “Jesus is at once God giving Himself to 
man and Man giving Himself to God, being thus the confluence of 
the two loves,” it is, “through Him and with Him and in Him” that 
we can give God “all honor and glory.” 


SYMBOLS OF THINGS HEAVENLY 
Usually those who love holy Scripture lament that so few share this 
love. St. Jerome writing in 394 a.p. to his friend Paulinus has an- 
other grievance. He finds that many men set about explaining the 
Bible, without due preparation and proper respect. He deplores the 
fact that, “the art of interpreting the Scriptures is the only one of 
which all men everywhere claim to be masters.” Nor is this all. 
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Even women, he adds, feel qualified to meddle in these sacred 
matters! 

To remedy his new friend’s ignorance of the Bible the Saint makes 
a quick survey of the books of the Old and New Testament. Of 
Leviticus he has this to say: “The meaning of Leviticus is of course 
self-evident, although every sacrifice it describes, nay more every 
word it contains, the description of Aaron’s vestments and all the 
regulations connected with the Levites, are symbols of things 
heavenly.” 

Paulinus was quick to take Jerome’s advice to leave all and follow 
Christ. He cut, rather than loosed, the hawser that prevented his 
vessel from putting out to sea, and each year we celebrate his feast 
on the twenty-second of June. Others, too, took Jerome’s words 
seriously but with less satisfactory results. The few medieval com- 
mentators who have written about Leviticus give what Pius XII 
calls “‘a vaguely spiritual or mystical interpretation” and stress the 
“symbols of things heavenly” of which Jerome spoke. Their piously 
ingenious pages capture but cannot hold our interest today. 

In part this may explain why the book is so little known although 
it contains some often quoted verses. There is, for instance, the law 
of talion: “If a man causes injury to one of his fellow-countrymen, 
he must pay for it in the same coin, making amends for broken 
limb with broken limb, for eye with eye, for tooth with tooth, the 
loss he inflicted, he must undergo” (24:20). 

Then there are the words so carefully deciphered each year by 
thousands of pilgrims who stand before the Liberty Bell in Inde- 
pendence Hall and read: “Proclaim Liberty throughout all the 
Land to all the Inhabitants thereof” (cf. 25:10). And, let us take 
for a final example the text chosen for sermons at golden weddings, 
jubilees of ordination or profession and during the solemnity of the 
Holy Year: “You shall sound the trumpet in all the land, and you 
shall consecrate the fiftieth year, and you shall proclaim release to 
all that dwell in your country: it is the year of jubilee .. .” 
(25: 9f.). 

Father Robert North’s monumental study of this verse contains 
many valuable conclusions. The word jubilee, we learn, comes not 
from the Hebrew word which means “ram’s-horn” but “release.” 
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The year prescribed is not the fiftieth year but the forty-ninth, the 
seventh sabbatical year. It was not a universally observed calendar 
year but was calculated individually for the limitation of debt-servi- 
tude and the restoration of alienated property. The law affirms God’s 
ownership of all things and the subordination of particular property 
acquisitions to the general welfare. 

In a typological sense the jubilee of Leviticus can be understood 
to include eternal redemption in heaven, Christ’s salvific life and all 
“means of grace such as the sacraments and, in its way, the Holy 
Year.” Sound interpretation, such as Father North has given, is as 
necessary today as it was when Jerome wrote to Paulinus. 


AN EXAMPLE OF ARRESTED DEVELOPMENT 
When we read the Law we must remind ourselves of a poignant sub- 
ject for speculation which Msgr. Ronald Knox calls “the antecedent 
will of God for His chosen people.” The learned Monsignor wonders 
what God would have made of the Jews had they corresponded 
perfectly to His graces instead of resisting them as so many pages 
of Scripture frankly show that they did. As a result of this resistance 
their whole history is the history of arrested development; we never 
see what God meant Israel to be, because Israel failed to measure 
up to what God intended. 

For the same reason we never see all that the Law was meant to 
be with all its latent powers of sanctification. Surely our Lord’s con- 
demnation of the legalistic “enslavement” imposed by Scribes and 
Pharisees points to the fact that the Law was not meant to be a 
burden. Yet that was what it had come to be. All those minutious 
imprisoning prescriptions were not designed to be fetters but so 
many means intended to unite Israel in loving communion with 
God. 

Silently, steadily, moment by moment, Israel was meant to adhere 
to the divine will, to live in the divine presence, to be perfectly at- 
tuned to the divine thought, in an attitude of expendability, in a 
surrender that was loving, total and forever. 

Father Louis Bouyer points out that two psalms show the “pro- 
gressive interiorization” possible to one who loved the Law and 
observed its precepts. Such a man could grow in “a divine intimacy, 
in the dialogue of word and faith, in the prayer of faith of which 
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the psalms are an admirable example.” Of many in Israel, please 
God, this was true but of the people as a whole, never. 


THE LAW PRAYED 
In Psalm 18, the Hebrew poet contrasts the beauty of the heavens 
which are the work of God the creator with the perfection of the 
moral order which is the work of God the law-giver. This psalm is 
recited Monday at Prime and contains this praise of the Law: 


The Lord’s perfect law, how it brings the soul back to 
life ; 

The Lord’s unchangeable decrees, how they make the 
simple learned! 

How plain are the duties the Lord enjoins, the treasure 
of man’s heart; 

How clear is the commandment the Lord gives, the en- 
lightenment of man’s eyes! 


A profound meditation on the Law is found in the longest psalm 
of all the psalter. All 176 verses of Psalm 118 are concerned with 
the observance of the Mosaic Law in its eight divisions of laws, tes- 
timonies, precepts, statutes, commandments, judgments, words and 
sayings. The whole tone of the psalm is of an I-Thou relationship 
which should be the goal of every soul hungering to know and serve 
the Lord with unfailing fidelity. 

Such a soul was the Christian Jew who was the author of the 
epistle of James. He believed that “living by faith” is to be equated 
with “keeping the Law” and he reminds the man living under the 
New Covenant that “one who gazes into that perfect law which is 
the law of freedom, and dwells in the sight of it, does not forget the 
message; he finds something to do and does it, and his way of doing 
it wins him a blessing” (1:25). 

Sobered by the example of “‘a people that failed,” we must observe 
“the perfect law” and guard against the stunting of our souls, 
fearing every sign of life-sapping formalism, of eclectic service, of 
satisfaction with appearances, of unwillingness to pay the whole 
price. Mediocrity is avoided in no other way. Any inconsistency 
deliberately acquiesced in between what we do and what we believe 
must blight and frustrate. 
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For this reason Sgren Kierkegaard claims that Reduplication is 
the decisive expression of the Christian life. This means to exist in 
what one believes — to transform one’s life in conformity with what 
one objectively holds to be true. Kierkegaard complains that many 
philosophers, in relation to the stately philosophies they have fash- 
ioned, live in a shack nearby. “Spiritually speaking a man’s thought 
must be the building in which he dwells.” Fervent souls are truly 
free for theirs is that “freedom, spacious and unflawed, (of one) who 
is walled with God.” 

Daily in the invitation of Matins recur the words: “Today if you 
shall hear His voice, harden not your hearts, as your fathers did in 
the wilderness.” Generous acceptance of the divine invitations, fidel- 
ity in the loving observance of all His laws, a refusal to compromise 
with self, will make it possible for the Lord some day to lead us into 
His own dwelling place. 


A TUTOR BRINGING US TO CHRIST 
Before we close the book of Leviticus one final problem must be 
faced. Has this liturgical manual no more than an antiquarian in- 
terest for the modern world? In what sense did St. Paul want us to 
think of the Law as “a tutor bringing us to Christ”? What is the real 
meaning of so much insistence on “the clean and the unclean’”’? The 
answer to these questions is the beautiful one of an all-holy God 
wishing to make holy those whom He loves. Many texts make this 
clear: “I am Yahweh who makes you holy” (20:8). Again: “Be 
holy because I am holy” (9:45). And: “I shall sanctify myself in 
those who draw near me” (10:3). 

God’s holiness and His will to make men holy explain the careful 
rules governing the purity of the priest-offerer, the loyal observance 
of ritual and the choice of a victim without blemish. Only in this 
way could men be prepared for the perfection of the true sacrifice 
in which the spotless Lamb of God takes away the sins of the world. 
God’s holiness and His will to make men holy explain the necessity 
of a people set apart from all other peoples and united to one an- 
other and to God by a strict moral and liturgical code. 

Only in this way could men be prepared for the Church in which 
all its members are united to each other and to God in work and 
worship. God’s holiness and His will to make men holy explain the 
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need felt by every generous soul to make the perfect offering of all 
that one is and all that one has. The longing of such a soul must 
always be: “The best, the first, the dearest — all for Thee.” 

In truth dare we aspire so high? With grace we know all things are 
possible. And St. John (1:17) adds for our comfort: “Through 
Moses the Law was given us; through Jesus Christ grace came to us, 
and truth”! 

Mother Kathryn Sullivan, R.S.C.J. 


THE WORD OF SALVATION! 


HE title Word 
of Salvation was very aptly chosen for the set of Gospel commen- 
taries written by Frs. Durand and Huby. Very popular in France 
for over thirty years they are now presented to the English reading 
public. The first volume containing Matthew and Mark is now 


available. Luke and John should be out next year. 

The original in French is a work of great merit, being written 
in the logical and lucid style of a time when French was still 
readable. It is a work of mature scholarship, not just meant for 
scholars, but for anybody who enjoys good reading. In the foreword 
on St. Mark Fr. Huby defines its aim: “It is written by a Catholic for 
Catholics, to help them to understand and enjoy the Gospel. With 
this end in view the author has intended not so much to write a con- 
troversial work as one of calm exegesis. After the labors of the past 
thirty years, when an answer to attacks from within was an urgent 
duty, it seems to us that the time has come to reduce the space given 
to refutation and to enlarge that of plain exposition. For the people 
of our time, surfeited as it is with the struggle of those within the 

*The Word of Salvation. Translation and explanation of the Gospels ac- 
cording to Saint Matthew and Saint Mark. By Rev. Alfred Durand, S.J., and 


Rev. Joseph Huby, S.J. The Bruce Publishing Company, Milwaukee. 1957. 
Pp. xxviii-937. Cloth, $12.50. 
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fold, and even for those without, when they are men of good will, 
this may, after all, be the most effcetive apologetic.” This aim has 
been achieved. The work presents the word of God as it really is. 

“As the grain of wheat encloses within itself a mysterious vital 
power, each one of the words of Christ is spirit and life, and has the 
power to engender life. . . . The seed as soon as it germinates and 
begins to fructify can be distinguished from the soil; but the word, 
once it has penetrated the soul of the hearer, can no longer be dis- 
tinguished from him. It is incorporated into him and its effects are 
identical with the activity of the soul which it has vivified.” It shows 
the vast difference between a rationalist reader and one to whom 
“the secret of the kingdom has been given.” The rationalist “gnaws 
the skin, but does not reach the pith and marrow,” said Leo XIII. 

These commentaries reach the pith and marrow at all times. They 
are complete, and present every problem and difficulty to the reader. 
But with an excellent sense of evaluation they do not waste valuable 
time with useless discussions. Often seemingly impossible problems 
are reduced by the simplest explanations. “Whenever there is ques- 
tion of the Gospels, critics see difficulties and improbabilities, where 
a little reflection uncovers an ordinary incident of everyday life.” The 
reader is enabled to say, “This is for me; I will make it the rule, the 
light and the joy of my life. This is the light I was waiting for, 
the way I desired to know, the life to which I aspired. This is against 
this or that fault I have committed, against this or that bad habit 
I was unconsciously forming. This is the precise duty I must per- 
form.” The reader is helped to make in his soul “a furrow plowed by 
silence and reflection to welcome and safeguard good thoughts and 
desires.” 

The authors have understood the Gospels “not only with the 
reason and cold understanding of the scholar, but in the deep and 
intimate way that gives joy, warmth and expansiveness.” The trans- 
lator has caught the same spirit. “Our sole desire is that these vol- 
umes may share in furthering the end that ‘these divine oracles may 
instruct us to salvation by the faith that is in Jesus Christ.’ ” 

The translator has done a fine job. He succeeds almost always in 
getting away from translation English. The few exceptions are hardly 
worth mentioning. Here and there a note might have been added 
to aid the English reader. The passages concerning Peter, the 
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Rock, need a note. In French, as there is one word for Peter and 
Rock — Pierre — no note is necessary. But few English readers are 
aware that what Christ really said was simply, “You are rock, and 
on this rock,” using only one word, Kepha, in his own language, 
Aramaic. Another note might have been added concerning the word 
heart, pages 523 and 668. The note of Fr. Huby on the role of the 
heart in Jewish psychology and in the philosophy of such thinkers 
as Augustine, Pascal and Bossuet, though clear to French readers, 
is not enough for readers of English, especially in these days when 
the heart mostly stands for a triangular muscle. 

It is our hope that the Word of Salvation will attract a wide circle 
of readers. It does for our Lord what most commentaries do not do. 
It presents the Gospel to us as the living and breathing image of 
Christ. Some dozen years ago Dorothy Sayers rendered a similar 
service in the Man Born to be King. Shortly after its release an An- 
glican minister made a very pertinent remark about it. He pointed 
out that to most people our Lord remains a kind of static figure, 
nailed down to a picture or statue or stained glass window. Dorothy 
Sayers took Him down from the pedestal and out of the picture and 
window and made Him walk about again, a real man in the flesh and 
one of ourselves. 

Frs. Durand and Huby do the same thing for us. They make Him 
always appear “wonderful in His naturalness and simplicity.” Above 
all, they stress His social approach to people, to all kinds of people: 
old and young, rich and poor, saint and sinner, Jew and pagan, 
friends and enemies. They draw our attention to all the “tiny” re- 
marks, especially in St. Mark who records the vivid memories of 
that incomparable observer, Peter the fisherman. As we read the 
episodes of Jesus sitting in a fishing boat, sleeping on a pillow in a 
boat during a storm, acting as the thoughtful host feeding the hungry 
crowds by a miracle, calming the fears of the poor old lady who had 
touched His robe with such faith, asking the parents of the dead girl 
just raised to life to give her a snack, munching wheat ears with the 
disciples to still His hunger, laying His beautiful hand on the leper, 
we are able to relive these incidents historically. 

If there is one side of our Lord’s personality which emerges more 
than another, it is His “love to be with the children of men.” He lets 
them throng around Him till they nearly stifle Him. He does not 
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mind. He loves it. But He is conscious even of one gentle touch of 
His hem, which He rewards with a miracle and a gracious word of 
comfort. At times He is so harried by the crowds that He has not 
even time to have His lunch. Once He has to back into a house so 
as not to be crushed. Even then they break through the roof to get 
at Him. On another occasion He has to push out a little in a boat so 
as to avoid being crushed. Even when He went up north to pagan 
territory “He could not remain hidden.” A pagan lady found Him 
out and told her sad story. When He pretended to insult her by 
using the word “dog,” she came back with the most wonderful an- 
swer about puppies and crumbs. 

As for His love for little children, this lovely scene is a pictured 
commentary on the saying which we read at the beginning of the pre- 
ceding chapter about “little ones.” To understand it and savor its 
charm, it is enough to look at it. The word used by St. Luke means 
very little children. The Jews had the custom of having their children 
blessed by famous rabbis. The apostles thought that the people were 
taking advantage of the Master’s condescension, and perhaps they 
regarded the task as unworthy of Him. Jesus is saddened by their 
attitude and rebukes them for it. We already know the meaning of 
the saying: “The kingdom of heaven is for those who are like these 


little ones.” 
Jerome Docherty, O.S.B. 


ST. JOHN’S PROLOGUE! 


| HAVE just finished reading 
a small book called St. John’s Prologue, by a French Dominican, 
Fr. M. E. Boismard. Father Kilian wanted an article on it, but not 
a book review; so this is not really a review. It probably is not ex- 
actly what he did want, however; it is what we used to call in high 


* St. John’s Prologue. By Rev. M. E. Boismard, O.P. The Newman Press, 
Westminster, Md. 1957. Pp. viii-152. Cloth, $3.25. 
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school an “appreciation,” or, in more pedestrian terminology, a 
book report. For I feel this little book to be so good that it would be 
a shame not to try to interest those who read this to the point where 
they will want to read the book, too. 

This enthusiasm for a fairly technical exegetical and theological 
commentary is not professional. I am far from being a Scripture 
scholar. In fact (and this confession is made with some confusion), 
until I read St. John’s Prologue, I had not read more than a few 
paragraphs that could be termed scientific treatment of Scripture 
since leaving the seminary four years ago. If there is any consolation 
for this really sorry situation, it is to be found in many, many priests’ 
having the same confession to make, and that after much longer 
than four years out of school. Books like Fr. Boismard’s can do 
much to change a fact which, I am sure, few will dispute and fewer 
will deny is unfortunate. 

In 149 pages, Fr. Boismard gives us a lucid and comprehen- 
sive, though not, of course, exhaustive, exegetical and theological 
verse-by-verse exposition of the first eighteen verses of St. John’s 
Gospel — seventy pages of exegesis, seventy-nine of theology. The 
second part will, I imagine, be the more interesting to most readers. 
But the attempt at determining the precise meanings of words, 
phrases, and sentences in the first part is fascinating (and illumi- 
nating) ; and the text so determined is the foundation for the second 
part. It seems, too, although a trained exegete is the one to make 
this judgment, that Fr. Boismard’s text is sound ; he has used the best 
critical editions of the Gospel and has evidently studied the work of 
the best textual critics. The text he arrives at differs in a few im- 
portant particulars from that with which most of us are familiar; 
and these differences have their effect in the theological commentary. 

For the non-professional reader, however, the important accom- 
plishment of the book is a clear detailing of the significance and 
profundity of the prologue to the fourth Gospel. All of us are aware, 
no doubt, that these eighteen verses are remarkable for their depth 
and their sublimity. Father Boismard, in a brief chapter on their 
structure and progression of ideas, demonstrates that they are truly 
sublime merely as poetry. In eight equally short chapters he shows 
that they penetrate to an amazing depth the unsearchable riches of 
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God’s wisdom and mercy, and (of very practical importance) that 
they provide a key to the riches not only of John’s Gospel, but of 
his other writings as well. The Prologue is, in other words, a sum- 
mary of Johannine theology. 

There are several valuable by-products got by reading this book. 
One of the first is a pretty thorough scotching of the idea that St. John 
was a kind of crypto-Hellenist largely dependent on Greek thought 
for the term Word and the notion it signifies. Correlative to this is 
putting St. John in his context as the unification and culmination of 
three currents of Jewish theological thought embodied and devel- 
oped in the Old Testament. 

This last provokes mention of an even more indirect, yet possibly 
more practical, by-product of my reading Fr. Boismard’s little book. 
Almost all my private Scripture reading has been confined to the 
New Testament — another rather shameful confession, and, yet 
again, one which many priests and probably even more lay people 
can make. We have all heard and at least in theory agree with 
St. Jerome’s “Ignorance of the Scriptures is ignorance of Christ”; 
St. John’s Prologue is a vivid illustration of Jerome’s dictum. This 
book has determined me to undertake a careful and thoughtful read- 
ing of the Sapiential Books and the Prophets, starting with Wisdom 
and Isaias. If it does this for a good number of people, this one result 
is ample justification for any effort the author put into his book. 

One more point. By citations from St. Paul and by using Paul to 
clarify John (and vice versa), Fr. Boismard indicates how Johannine 
and Pauline theology complement one another in a way which in- 
vites the reader to do some investigation himself. 

This is not the sort of book one reads for delight in fine prose, 
although the translation by the English Dominicans of Carisbrooke 
Priory is readable and (what is perhaps more desirable in a work of 
this kind than any quantity or quality of “style”) offers no impedi- 
ment to the reader. Newman Press has published it in a sufficiently 
attractive and legible format. Here, for the reader with a sincere 
interest in sacred Scripture, is a book that is solid and comprehen- 
sive, yet readable and of a length not discouraging to the non-spe- 
cialist. Add to this that it illuminates a profound passage of Scripture, 
that it helps to a fuller understanding of all St. John’s works, and that 
it produces a desire to read more of the Old Testament. One can ask 
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little more of 149 pages, except that they be suitable for spiritual 
reading. And I believe they can very well fulfill that function, too. 
One can ask for another book, though. The book I am moved to 
request is one which will take St. John’s Prologue as Fr. Boismard 
has explained it, and explore its meanings and implications in its ex- 
tensive use in the Church’s liturgy. 
David McDarby, O.S.B. 


THE APOSTOLATE 


A NEW APPROACH IN 
PRIMARY RELIGION! 


NE March Saturday in 1956, 
a group of primary school Sisters met in the community room of the 
Sisters of Notre Dame at St. Engelbert’s Convent in St. Louis. The pur- 
pose of the gathering was to enrich the primary program which had 
already been established in the archdiocese. As each Sister received her 
subject for development, I awaited mine, hoping that I would receive 
that which has been my chief interest during many years of teaching 
little children. My wish was granted. I received the assignment to form 
some directives which would aid the teacher of religion. 

As I traveled home, my thoughts dwelt on my assignment. How 
should I do it? There was only one way. I must try to give to the teachers 
of our young children what the Church today is advocating, what the 
Church today is teaching through the encyclicals and through the writ- 
ings of scholars in the catechetical field, and what the Church today is 
living as she ever responds to the Holy Spirit, the guiding Principle of 
all her actions. 

Being an attentive reader of the International Review of Religion, 
Lumen Vitae, as also of the liturgical review, WoRsHIP, I realized that 
the course of studies, the textbooks, as they are now, do not give the 
fulness which the leaders of thought in these instructional periodicals 

1In May of this year, the NCWC news service carried a report about a 
new religion course following the outline of the liturgical year, to be intro- 
duced in the elementary schools of St. Louis. In response to our request for 
an essay describing the course in greater detail, its author kindly sent us the 


following account of its genesis and underlying principles. The text is appro- 
priately entitled The Good News. — Eb. 
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advocate. Here was my opportunity to try to place on paper some of the 
ideas which I had not only personally assimilated but had also experi- 
enced with great joy in teaching. 

From a reading and student association with Fr. John Hofinger, S.J., 
I knew that the religion period is one which is characterized by the giv- 
ing of news, of giving glad tidings. The teacher is the “herald” who 
proclaims the joyous news of God’s kingdom. The teacher announces 
with deep joy that God so loved, He created; He so loved, He sent His 
only-begotten Son to show us the way to Himself; He so loved, He sends, 
through His Son, the Holy Spirit who vivifies us to return love for Love. 

The teaching of religion is not isolated, selected lessons from sacred 
Scripture, nor page by page lessons in the catechism text, nor the chant- 
ing of the praises of God, but it is the fusion of sacred Scripture, liturgy 
and dogma so that the three flowing together form a totality of thought. 
This total perspective produces effective teaching, develops a simplicity 
of thinking which is the fruit of seeing the whole, and creates stronger 
patterns for living the life of God. 

Following the suggestions of Fr. Hofinger which have appeared in 
Lumen Vitae, Worsuip, The Catholic School Journal and now in his 
recently published book, The Art of Teaching Christian Doctrine (Uni- 
versity of Notre Dame Press), I planned the material so that the Church’s 
year of grace would be the center, the source from which Scripture, 
liturgy and dogma would radiate. According to this pattern, teaching 
and living would be unified. Knowing that the year of grace is the man- 
ner in which the Mysteries of Christ are made present, we want this 
presentation to become our means of entering, of participating in the 
sacred Mysteries. I formulated, therefore, the units according to the 
cycles of the year with the opening unit on God’s love, the story of crea- 
tion, which story begins the wondrous manifestations of God as Father, 
Son and Spirit. 

Around the Church year I gathered the scriptural lessons which 
would present the Mystery being celebrated or the preparation for the 
Mystery in its historical aspect. In teaching the word of God, we adhere 
closely to the text, telling or reading the story in unaffected style. From 
the beginning we want to develop a sense of the sacred, and this is best 
taught through the teacher’s personal attitude toward holy things. The 
Bible is kept in a special place, it is handled with love and reverence, 
even raised and kissed in imitation of the actions of the priest during the 
holy Sacrifice. 

As Scripture presents more the doctrinal aspect of the Mysteries of 
Christ, sacred liturgy is the means whereby that which is doctrinal, his- 
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torical, becomes a present reality. Recalling the many fruitful suggestions 
which Msgr. Martin Hellriegel has offered us in his writings, I used them 
as well as ideas gathered from a reading knowledge of Bouyer, Guardini, 
Danielou and others, to make sacred liturgy become a living reality for 
our children. Sacred liturgy is best taught by the doing of it, by the 
living of it. 

As dogma flows from Scripture, it follows that our doctrinal teaching 
is going to adhere to the theme of the Scripture stories. Each phase of 
our Lord’s life finds a corresponding doctrine in the catechism. It follows, 
therefore, that we do not teach the catechism page by page, but we select 
and teach in the light of what was presented in Scripture. 

This method is, of course, best adapted for primary children. There 
are departures from this style as you advance toward the higher grades. 
However, even in the upper grades, there can be a unification of Scrip- 
ture, liturgy and dogma. It is logical that children expect to find in the 
textbook what Scripture has anticipated. It is then in a question and 
answer form that dogma clinches, by way of a theological statement, 
the completion of the Mystery with its surrounding doctrine. 

Although the time for the religion period varies according to the age 
of the child, we want the effects of the lesson to color the day. We want 
the spirit of the religion lesson to give tonality to the atmosphere in the 
classroom. It is then only necessary that the religion lesson should flow 
into an occupational assignment as children print, write, or draw the 
theme of the lesson. Doing this, the child brings home to the parents 
the fruit of the lesson, and this in turn revives or refreshes the spiritual 
climate of the home. 

The pattern of the handbook became a four column structure: Sacred 
Scripture, Sacred Liturgy, Dogma, Fruit-Activities. Seeing the whole, 
the teacher realizes that some days Scripture will be more predominant 
as she tells or reads the stories and, if they lend themselves to dramatiza- 
tion, they will visually make present, as it were, the historical mysteries. 
Again, liturgy may form the main point of interest as teacher and pupils, 
through the teachings on the sacrifices of the Old Law, prepare for the 
great sacrifice of the New Law. Then dogma, with its message of the 
things of God, can consume many days of study as it reveals in greater 
light, in the pages of the catechism, the doctrine which the teacher has 
anticipated through the means of Scripture and liturgy. However, the 
general scope of the handbook is not divisional but total. There are al- 
ways, as it were, the three aspects being taught, lived and, through the 
child, brought to the parents. 

So The Good News came to be written. After the material was sub- 
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mitted to our superintendent, Msgr. James Hoflich, who, like Fr. Hof- 
inger, said that the handbook could be of service to more than primary 
teachers, the work was mimeographed and given to each teacher of the 
St. Louis archdiocese. This mimeographed edition is now being revised 
and should be ready for publication in October, 1957. 

As heralds of the Word of God, it is our joy to announce the glad 
tidings that God so loved us, He sent His only-begotten Son so that 
through His Son He would draw us to Himself. This is our news. Let us 
give it in the same manner in which Christ spoke of His Father. “In this 
is my Father glorified, that you may bear very much fruit, and become 
my disciples” (John 15: 8). 

Sister Rose Therese, C.S.J. 


IT CAN BE a 


N the mind of my parishioners there was 
an almost necessary connection between the sacrament of penance and 
holy Communion. It was extremely difficult to make them realize and 
appreciate the fact that holy Communion was the concluding act in the 
drama of the Sacrifice. To many the Mass was merely a pious preamble 
to the reception of Christ in holy Communion. This failure to associate 
holy Mass and holy Communion was made apparent by the failure of 
the congregation to receive holy Communion at funeral Masses. In addi- 
tion to positive instruction on the nature of the holy Sacrifice and the 
importance of active participation I found the following practice helpful. 

It is the custom here for all of the family and friends of the deceased to 
assemble at the funeral home at a specific hour on the night before the 
funeral. The parish priest leads all in the rosary. After the rosary I have 
found it an excellent opportunity to address those assembled. It is pointed 
out to them that with the new regulations for the eucharistic fast (I brief- 
ly review them) it is now easy to receive holy Communion at a funeral 
Mass. I further point out that there is no better way of demonstrating our 
love of the deceased and sympathy for the bereaved than by the reception 
of holy Communion at the funeral Mass. I conclude by saying “In about 
thirty minutes I will be in church. If any of you wish to go to confession, 
you can do so.” 


* Contributions to this column are invited. A year’s subscription to Wor- 
SHIP will be paid, to any address designated, for every item printed. — ED. 
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The results have been heartening. In our small rural parish we now 
frequently have several rails of communicants at funeral Masses. Thus 
little by little another unfortunate custom is biting the dust: a custom 
that has contributed in its own way to the development of spiritual indi- 
vidualism. 

There is an added blessing. Lapsed Catholics who have come home 
for the funeral of a parent are often filled with a sense of regret. This 
natural sorrow can be supernaturalized, and it sometimes leads them to 
avail themselves of this golden opportunity to return to the sacraments 
and the practice of their faith. 


THE UNIONISTIC CONGRESS 
AT LISLE 


HIRTY miles west of Chicago lies the quiet town 
of Lisle, Illinois. To thousands of commuters Lisle is just another sub- 
urban stop on the Burlington line; but from August 28 to September 1, 
1957, thousands of radios behind the Iron Curtain will be tuned to Radio 
Free Europe to pick up the latest news from Lisle. Attention will be 
focused on the events taking place at St. Procopius Abbey where the 
Benedictine Fathers will sponsor the second unionistic congress to be 
held in the United States. 

During those five days members of the hierarchy, Catholic as well as 
non-Catholic priests, sisters of various religious orders will join with lay 
scholars from over the world to labor at a truly gigantic task: the union 
of Eastern and Western Christendom under the leadership of Christ and 
His vicar on earth. ‘ 

At Constantinople in 1054 a self-inflicted wound had been opened in 
the Mystical Body. Efforts to heal that wound have never ceased. Peri- 
odically, these efforts among both the Orthodox and the Catholics have 
risen to a peak, as at the Council of Lyons in 1274 and the Council of 
Florence in 1439. From 1900 until the beginning of World War II 
these activities were concentrated in the unionistic congresses held in 
Velehrad, Czechoslovakia. With the advent of communism, the Iron 
Curtain closed ominously over these highly successful meetings. 

As early as 1924 the Holy Father, Pope Pius XI, invited the members 
of the Order of St. Benedict to undertake a world-wide and permanent 
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program of study, work and prayer with the view to regaining all 
dissidents into the one fold. Responsibility for the carrying out of this 
program in the United States was assumed by the Benedictines of 
St. Procopius Abbey, Lisle. In September of 1956 at the invitation of the 
Rt. Rev. Ambrose Ondrak, O.S.B., abbot of St. Procopius Abbey, a 
group of interested clergy and laity, Catholic and Orthodox, convened 
with the approbation of the Holy See in the first unionistic congress held 
in the United States. 

Invited delegates from Yugoslavia, Belgium, Germany, Canada, and 
many sections of the United States gave evidence of the wide appeal of 
this congress. The Eternal City, too, was represented by the Very Rev- 
erend Rectors of the Pontifical Russian College and the Pontifical Polish 
College. 

Outstanding in the list of eminent speakers at the 1956 congress was 
the well-known Slavonic historian of Harvard University and Dumbar- 
ton Oaks, Father Francis Dvornik. Under Fr. Dvornik’s skilful direction 
the discussions proved to be both interesting and profitable. In his open- 
ing remarks on the history of the Velehrad congresses, Fr. Dvornik set 
the high tone that the Lisle congress maintained throughout its duration. 
From the outset it was evident that, because of the controversial nature 
of the subject matter, two ever-present dangers had to be carefully 
avoided. On the one hand, the discussions could easily bog down into 
endless and bitter bickerings, profitable to none. On the other hand, be- 
cause the non-Catholic representatives were in the minority, the entire 
congress could easily have deteriorated into a practice session of a pep 
club rehearsing cheers “ for our side.” It is to the lasting credit of Abbot 
Ondrak and Fr. Dvornik that both these extremes were avoided; for, 
while differences of opinion did in fact appear, and lively discussions 
followed almost every paper, bitterness and fruitless controversy were 
lacking. 

Before the first day of the 1956 congress had closed it was clear that 
the objective of the congress would have to be somewhat revised. “To 
regain all dissident Christians into the one fold of the Catholic Church 
by a program of study, indoctrination, understanding, and prayer” ex- 
pressed clearly enough the ultimate goal of the congress. The how of that 
program soon became the immediate concern of the assembled delegates. 
Efforts to effect a re-union had been attempted in the past and had failed 
miserably. Why? Why had failure attended these efforts? This was one 
of the problems that the present congress faced. This was a subject that 
had to be studied carefully so that future efforts would not duplicate 
past mistakes. 
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Here, perhaps more than anywhere else in the proceedings of the 
congress, did the scholarly research of Fr. Dvornik prove to be of notable 
assistance. According to Fr. Dvornik, the very first step that has to be 
taken by anyone working in this field is to make a thorough study and a 
careful analysis of the causes of dis-unity. Much light has been thrown 
onto this critical period of Church history because of the work of 
Fr. Dvornik, who convinces his hearers with documentary evidence that 
the whole story of the Caerularian schism is yet to be told. 

Other speakers of the 1956 congress emphasized the fact that the usual 
“Western” approach to this whole question of re-union engenders noth- 
ing but distrust among the Orthodox. To inspire confidence among the 
millions of Eastern rite non-Catholics, the “Westerner” must rid himself 
of his ghetto-like attitude and take on something of an ecumenical spirit, 
more fitting to the members of that Church which is, by right, catholic. 

This accommodating of one’s self to the needs of others would not, 
to be sure, be done by way of a compromise of doctrine, but rather by 
way of a striving to understand the problems of those who are rejecting 
that doctrine or the authority whence it comes. Among Latin rite Cath- 
olics frequent conferences must be held to explain the history of the 
Eastern liturgies and their rightful place in the household of the Church. 
The directive given by Pius XI in 1935, “that each year in seminaries 
and in other schools for youth a special Christian Oriental Day be es- 
tablished,” will have to be accepted and carried out by our Catholic 
colleges and universities. Eyes, long accustomed to the Roman rite in 
the celebration of the sacrifice of the Mass, must be allowed to witness 
the beauty of the various Eastern rites of the Catholic Church. 

Much good was accomplished in the Lisle congress of 1956. All those 
who attended that first unionistic congress of the United States are fully 
aware of the magnitude of the task that remains for the delegates of the 
1957 congress. If the objectives are to be attained, then much more work 
and study and prayer will have to be done. 

To many important contributions already made to the cause of unifi- 
cation by the Abbey of St. Procopius must now be added that of pro- 
viding a focal point for the work and study and prayer of future years. 

“That they may be one” is the goal of all these works and prayers — 
that all may be one with Christ and with His Vicar. That all who are 
working toward this goal may be one in the choice of adequate means — 
this is the meaning and the fruit of the unionistic congresses at Lisle. 

Edward E. Finn, S.J. 
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LITURGICAL BRIEFS 


UR Authors: — James Car- 
dinal Lercaro, archbishop of Bologna, is the national patron of the 
Italian Center of Liturgical Action (which corresponds to our National 
Liturgical Conference). He delivered important addresses at both the 
Lugano and Assisi international liturgical congresses. — Rev. William 
J. O’Shea, S.S., author of the recently published Worship of the Church, 
is on the theological faculty of St. Mary’s Seminary, Baltimore. — 
Dr. Paul K. T. Sih, director of the Institute of Far Eastern Studies, 
Seton Hall University, and author of From Confucius to Christ, was 
honored by the Holy See in 1956 with a knighthood of the Order of 
St. Gregory the Great. He was Minister Plenipotentiary of the Chinese 
Embassy in Rome, 1945-1949, and has repeatedly represented the Na- 
tional Government of China at various international conferences. — 
Rev. J. A. Reinhold, our associate editor and Timely Tracter for almost 
a dozen years, is putting final touches on a book to be published 
later this fall, and will soon have time (we hope) to contribute more 
frequently again to our pages. — Mother Kathryn Sullivan, R.C.S.J., 
co-author of the Catholic Biblical Encyclopedia, is a faculty mem- 
ber of Manhattanville College of the Sacred Heart, Purchase, N. Y. — 
Rev. Jerome Docherty, O.S.B., and Rev. David McDarby, O.S.B., are 


monks of St. John’s Abbey. — Sister Rose Therese, C.S.J., of St. Louis, 
is the author of the primary religion text The Good News.— 
Rev. Edward E. Finn, S.J., teaches in the department of theology, 
Creighton University, Omaha. 


Dr. Sih tells the truth, but modestly refrains from telling the whole 
truth, in his remarks about Chinese translations of liturgical texts. In an 
address given in Rome last year on “Pope Pius XII and the Missionary 
Renewal” (published in Eglise Vivante, Sept.—Oct., 1956, pp. 317—334), 
Cardinal Celso Costantini stated: “Our Holy Father Pius XII in 1942 
authorized (for China) a translation of numerous parts of the Ritual 
and, later, taking up again a concession made in 1615 by Paul V, he 
permitted Chinese priests to celebrate the Mass, except for the Canon, 
in the literary language of China. Of course, the obligation to learn 
Latin remains” (p. 329). This history-making permission was granted in 
1949, and knowledge of it has become quite general; its official promul- 
gation, however, awaits the Roman approval of an acceptable Chinese 
translation of the biblical and liturgical texts. The task of translation was 
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entrusted to Dr. John C. H. Wu, who now teaches jurisprudence at 
Seton Hall University, but was then Chinese Minister to the Vatican 
(1946-1949). Dr. Wu in turn enlisted the aid of Dr. Sih, his godson, 
who was likewise stationed at Rome at the time. 

This latter information was similarly contained in Eglise Vivante. 


Our Cover Design. — The ark of the covenant was visible symbol of 
the presence of the thrice-holy God among His people of the Old Testa- 
ment; as such, it foreshadowed the Church of the New Testament, the 
visible Body of God on earth. 


Among the citations given at an honors convocation in observance of 
its centennial, St. John’s Abbey and University was proud to include 
two pioneers of the American liturgical movement and founding editors 
of Orate Fratres: Msgr. Martin Hellriegel of St. Louis and Fr. Wil- 
liam Busch of the St. Paul Seminary. This was in May. Two months 
later the Holy See honored Fr. Busch by naming him a domestic prel- 
ate. The same distinction was conferred about the same time upon 
several other priests who have actively supported the work of the Na- 
tional Liturgical Conference: Fr. Lawrence Ryan, also of the St. Paul 
Seminary, Fr. James Foran of West St. Paul, Fr. Alphonse Westhoff of 
Kirkwood, Mo., and Fr. Victor Suren of St. Louis. It seems not to be 
good ecclesiastical etiquette publically to wish them Excelsior! So we will 
content ourselves with expressing our heartfelt congratulations. 

At this writing we are looking forward to a meeting of the associate 
editors of WoRsHIP on the occasion of the Liturgical Week. With the 
growth of national interest in pastoral liturgy, especially since some of 
the recent reforms by the Holy See, broader opportunities and corre- 
sponding obligations face us. How to meet them, how to capitalize on 
initial interest without sacrificing continued advance for those already 
acquainted with fundamentals, will be our problem. Equally pressing 
is the need of translating theological and liturgical principles into con- 
crete terms that are meaningful and applicable to the sociological 
changes occurring in American parish life: how, e.g., to secure a spirit 
of community centered in the altar, in modern suburbia; how to com- 
bine spiritually the occupational strata of life-interests with the tradi- 
tional framework of the territorial parish, etc. 

And then there is the constant and legitimate demand for guidance in 
realizing the social implications of worship, besides the basic areas of 
relationship between worship and religious instruction, worship and per- 
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sonal piety, worship and the apostolate, worship and the family — not 
to speak of the contemporary theological, patristic and biblical studies 
that are vitally allied with a better liturgical understanding. 

In a word, the editorial board will wrestle with the problem of im- 
proving the usefulness of your magazine. The meeting will have taken 
place by the time this issue is in the mails. But, since prayer can be ret- 
roactive, we beg your charitable help through prayer. 


This seems to be the appropriate context to report briefly on some of 
our associate editors and their recent activities. 

Fides Publishers have announced that examination copies of Books I 
and III of Sister Jane Marie’s new Christian Life Series are available this 
fall, and that the entire series of four volumes will be ready by the fall 
of 1958. 

Fr. Reinhold’s book on the liturgy in the parish is slated for fall pub- 
lication. Fr. Ellard’s volumes, Master Alcuin, Liturgist, and The Mass in 
Transition, are receiving good reviews both in the U.S. and in European 
journals. Fr. Oesterreicher’s yearbooks of Judaeo-Christian Studies, 
The Bridge, are meeting with deserved—and over-due — interest 
among Catholic as well as non-Catholic scholars and spiritual leaders. 
Mr. Attwater’s revision of Butler’s Lives of the Saints received the 
Thomas More Medal Award earlier this year; and his translation of 
Fr. Congar’s Lay People in the Church has quickly become a standard 
reference book for the question of the theology of the lay state. 

Prior Damasus Winzen is recovering at a satisfactory rate from a 
severe heart attack; we recommend him to our readers’ prayers. 

Fr. Howell, after finishing his English translations (and adaptations) 
of the now famous German Catechism and of Fr. Jungmann’s textbook 
of liturgy, Public Worship: A Survey (to be published in America by 
the Liturgical Press later this year), is slated to be principal speaker at 
the national Australian “Living Parish Week” in January, and will spend 
some four months in that part of the world lecturing to meetings of 
priests, religion teachers and general audiences. (We would like to wel- 
come him to the U. S. again, too!) 


Msgr. George Higgins, reviewing Fr. Paul Marx’s book on Virgil 
Michel and the Liturgical Movement in his syndicated “Yardstick” col- 
umn, concluded by saying: “Our own impression is that Father Michel 
and Father Marx have to some extent exaggerated the weakness of the 
social action movement in this regard [in not paying attention to the 
liturgy as the indispensable basis of Christian social reconstruction] and 
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have underemphasized the failure of too many liturgists to relate the 
liturgy in a meaningful way to contemporary and economic problems.” 

Speaking for ourselves only, and for WorsuHiP since the death of 
Fr. Virgil, we regretfully plead guilty to the charge — at least until 
Fr. Dennis Geaney detonated a neat charge of dynamite under the guise 
of an article, “Keeping Things Together” (January 1951). Since then we 
have tried to widen the gap in the dam through Tracts by Frs. Geaney 
and John Hayes, and occasional other articles. The National Liturgical 
Conference devoted its 1955 Worcester Week to the subject in a general 
climate of “It’s about time.” And men such as Msgr. Hillenbrand, 
Msgr. Tobin, Msgr. Daniel Cantwell and others, and groups such as 
Grailville and the Friendship Houses have never ceased both to insist on 
and to exemplify the inter-relationship. 

But obviously this all adds up nationally to no more than a hopeful 
beginning. Perhaps Fr. Virgil was right, moreover, in thinking that it 
will be the distinctive contribution of America to the modern liturgical 
apostolate to explore and clarify the areas of mutual interaction of these 
two fields. 

Incidentally, the complaint of neglect does not originate only from 
social actionists. The first issue of Cecilia under its new management ac- 
cused the liturgists of snobbishly minimizing the role of sacred music. 
Sociologists, family life apostles and religion teachers have also as much 
as asked us to “put up or shut up.” But where are there enough “litur- 
gists” in this country to meet the challenge — and the opportunity? We 
need, first of all, and quickly, a corps of men thoroughly expert in the 
liturgy itself before we can hope to grapple with the innumerable and 
constantly changing aspects of “liturgy and Christian living.” Thank 
God for the Notre Dame summer school. 


But to return to the subject of social action. Very apropos is the talk 
given by the Apostolic Delegate of Canada, the Most Rev. Giovanni 
Panico, at the opening of the Catholic Social Life Conference in Toronto, 
November 18, 1956. It belongs on record; and so far as we know, it 
was re-printed in the U.S. only in Msgr. Higgins’ Social Action Notes. So, 
though late, here it is; and we don’t apologize for its length. 

“. . . Three months ago, at a meeting of the North American Litur- 
gical Week held in London, Ontario, His Eminence Cardinal McGuigan 
stated that Pope Pius XII will be known in the pages of history as the 
Pope of the Liturgy. It certainly will be one of his most glorious titles. 
Our Holy Father, in a special audience for thirteen hundred delegates to 
the International Congress on Pastoral Liturgy, gave them stirring words 
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of encouragement to push on with the work of revitalizing the public 
worship of the Church. The Holy Father noted that the work of the lit- 
urgy is the work of the entire Church, hierarchy and laity alike. He had 
a special commendation for the ‘balanced way’ in which the leaders of 
the liturgical movement have pressed for adaptation of the Church’s 
worship to the needs of modern times, and at the same time have held 
firm to the vital traditions of the past. 

“At the same meeting, Cardinal Cicognani stated the aim of the pas- 
toral liturgy as ‘precisely that of leading the faithful to form a very 
compact union with the Mystical Body of which Christ is the Head’ — 
and to lead the faithful ‘to participate in an equal manner in the liturgical 
rites.’ These, said the Cardinal, were the aim of the two ‘bold steps’ the 
Holy Father had already taken, namely: ‘the evening Masses, and the re- 
stored Ordo of Holy Week.’ 

“We, gathered here together for this, an evening Mass, are the benefi- 
ciaries of one of these two ‘bold steps.’ 

“It is my intention in this sermon to say a few words on the liturgy and 
its relation to the social teaching of the Church, which is to be the theme 
of the deliberations of this Catholic Social Life Conference, as there are 
some who fail to see why primary emphasis should be given to the liturgy 
in any treatment of Catholic social doctrine. 

“There are many opinions — some of them mistaken — on what the 
liturgy is, and what it is designed to do. In his Motu Proprio of 1903, 
St. Pius X pointed out that ‘the primary and indispensable source of the 
true Christian spirit is active participation in the sacred Mysteries and in 
the public and solemn prayer of the Church.’ This participation is cen- 
tered chiefly in the Mass, the sacraments, the divine office and the litur- 
gical year. This community or social worship is worship by, with, and in 
Christ, and in union with other members of the Mystical Body. Through 
it we come to a new, a fuller understanding of the true nature and 
meaning of the Church. It is, in short, the social exercise of the virtue of 
religion. 

“On the other hand, the whole social problem involves more than dis- 
ordered social and economic relations. It is basically of moral evil, that 
is, sin: sin against charity, sin against justice. It destroys the unity of 
man, which Christ our Lord came to establish in His Mystical Body. This 
unity, this oneness in the Mystical Body, is the very basis of the liturgy. 
This unity of love is directly opposed to the spirit of individualism, which 
is one of the root causes of the social problem. This unity of love has 
been magnificently extolled by St. Augustine: 

“This is a house for our prayers, but we ourselves are the house of 
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God. And if we ourselves are the house of God, we are being built up in 
this world, that we may be dedicated at the end of time. A building, and 
the building thereof, indicate toil; the dedication, joy. What was done 
here, while it was being erected, is done also when the faithful are gath- 
ered together in Christ. For, by believing, they are cut out, as it were, 
from the mountains and forest, like stones and timbers; but by catechiz- 
ing, baptism, and instruction, they are, as it were, shaped, squared, and 
planed by the hands of the workmen and artificers. But even so, they do 
not make a house for the Lord, until they are fitted together with charity’ 
(Sermon 256, of the Season). 

“In stressing the virtue of charity, St. Augustine is one with the mind 
and spirit of Christ and His Church. This concept of charity is a social 
one. It is the spirit of the liturgy, which is, as I have pointed out, ‘the so- 
cial exercise of the virtue of religon.’ If we are filled with this spirit of 
the liturgy, this social spirit, then we cannot fail to be concerned about 
the social evils which surround us in our times: poverty, bad housing, 
war, delinquency. These and all other social evils such as industrial dis- 
putes, class hatred, divorce, racial jealousies and alcoholism are all very 
closely bound up with each other, as sins against charity and justice; they 
are opposed to the glory of God and the sanctification of man. These sins, 
mostly a result of selfish individualism, must be counteracted by love and 
the unity of love which binds all worshippers into one body. 

“In stressing the liturgy, we give proper emphasis to Catholic dogmatic 
and moral truths. In so doing, we learn from the liturgy, and especially 
from the Mass and the sacraments, that the more popular notion of social 
teaching — namely, the teaching of the Church in economic and social 
questions — is but a portion of its teaching. For Catholic social doctrine 
embraces both the idea of the Church as a spiritual and organic society, 
and the teaching of the Church regarding man’s rights and duties in eco- 
nomic and social life. The latter may be thought of as the superstructure, 
and the former as the solid dogmatic foundation. The Church is vitally 
interested in economic and social activities because they involve man. 
And all man’s actions, even the most trivial, are, in the eyes of the 
Church, most significant. For they either bring him nearer his goal — 
heaven — or draw him away from it. The moral necessity of attaining the 
last end limits and surrounds human action in the domestic, the political, 
the economic, the social and the purely religious spheres. ‘More exactly, 
we might say that such a conception transforms all activity into moral ac- 
tivity, and every act into a religious act and thus man’s ultimate end is 
always God, whether he prays, works, studies, does business, eats or 
plays. And every means that leads him to work, to do business, to eat 
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and to play, must at the same time be such as to lead him towards the 
attainment of the beatific vision. In other words, as St. Paul tells us 
(1 Cor. 10:31), human action should be a continual prayer’ (Fanfani, 
Catholicism, Protestantism and Capitalism, p. 122). 

“We have here, then, an explanation and a justification of the Church’s 
concern with man’s interest in the social, economic and political spheres. 
The proper mission of the Church does not differ from that of Christ. It 
is essentially supernatural and aims above all at the salvation of souls and 
the glory of God. 

“Pope Pius XI has stated this mission of the Church very clearly: ‘It 
is not, of course the function of the Church to lead men to passing and 
perishable happiness only, but to that which is eternal. Indeed, the 
Church believes that it would be wrong for her to interfere without just 
cause in such earthly concerns; but she can never relinquish her God- 
given task of interpreting her authority, not indeed in technical matters, 
for which she has neither the equipment nor the mission, but in all those 
that have a bearing on moral conduct’ (Quadragesimo Anno, 41). 

“In concluding, I urge you to love the liturgy of holy Mother Church, 
to study the Mass, to take an active part in the public worship of the 
Church. I urge you also to read, not only the portions of the Epistles or of 
the Gospels we find in the liturgy, but the full text of the Holy Writ, and 
especially the New Testament. There you will find social precepts and 
social principles presented with a vigor and a beauty, a simplicity and a 
directness, unequalled in all other literature. This is true especially of the 
parables and lessons given by our divine Lord Himself. They capture the 
intelligence and grip the heart of the reader. It is estimated that about 
half of the sayings recorded from the lips of the Savior are social in char- 
acter. Of His two great commandments, on which depend the whole law 
and the prophets, the first is personal and pertains to our love of God 
above all things, but the second is social — ‘thou shalt love thy neighbor 
as thyself’ (Matt. 19:19). 

“In both the Old and the New Testaments we find many examples to 
show the importance of the social question in the light of divine rev- 
elation. Directly or indirectly they impress us with the sanctions God 
attaches to the laws of Christian charity and social justice. They impress 
us, also, with the absolute need for social action. For we must practice the 
truth in charity’— it is the one way ‘to grow up in all things, in him who 
is the Head, Christ’ (Eph. 4:15). 

“Let us, all united in the charity of Christ, offer this holy Sacrifice of 
the Mass this evening, praying the Holy Ghost to bestow upon us all, 
throughout this Catholic Social Life Conference, His choicest graces of 
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courage and love, so that we may ever live up to the resolutions adopted 
in these forthcoming deliberations.” 


Among the earliest supports of Fr. Virgil Michel in launching Orate 
Fratres and the Liturgical Press was the fraternal encouragement of 
Fr. Severin Gertken, who later was elected Abbot-Ordinary of St. Peter’s 
Abbey, Muenster, Sask. In July, when Abbot Severin celebrated his 
golden jubilee of priesthood, Archbishop Pocock of Winnipeg, in his ser- 
mon at the pontifical Mass, paid public tribute to the Jubilarian’s life- 
long interest in the constant preaching of the doctrine of the priesthood 
of Christ which is shared, in their respective degrees, by the laity in virtue 
of the sacramental characters of baptism and confirmation: 

“The doctrine which I wish to outline on the occasion of this Jubilee 
Mass is the doctrine which the venerable and apostolic Jubilarian has 
been teaching to his monks and to his people for over thirty years. It is 
the doctrine which has made dynamic his own spiritual life and the lives 
of those who, in God’s Providence, have fallen under his gentle influence. 
That influence has extended far beyond the confines of this Abbacy to 
students and priests and prelates whom he has enlightened and provoked 
to further study. In preaching this doctrine now, I am acknowledging a 
debt of gratitude shared with a multitude, to one who for fifty golden 
years has been a channel of sound doctrine and divine grace.” 


A colloquium on the liturgy and the school was held from July 16 to 
18 at St. Xavier College in Chicago in connection with the institute in 
curriculum and teacher development. Sisters from a wide variety of com- 
munities, at St. Xavier’s for the summer sessions of the College’s various 
institutes, participated. The purpose of the three afternoon meetings was 
to emphasize the importance of the liturgy and to stimulate thought 
about what the school should do for the liturgy and what role the liturgy 
should play in the school. Papers were read on the history of the liturgy, 
the theology of the liturgy, and the liturgical movement. The discussions 
following the papers tended to bring out the nature of the liturgy as wor- 
ship or religious activity, something to be done rather than merely taught. 
The discussions stressed the importance of devotion, the interior act of 
religion, with the practical conclusion that in training children for 
liturgical events as much (if not more) care should be given to interior 
dispositions as to “square corners” and folded hands. The discussions 
recognized the opportunities in Bible classes for preparing children for 
a life-time of better liturgical participation; this in turn brought out the 
need for each sister to extend and to deepen her own knowledge and love 
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of the Bible. The colloquium started not a few minds thinking about the 
present value and future needs of the prayer practices in communities of 
sisters. 

A new program of liturgical conferences was introduced at St. John 
College of Cleveland this year, from June 18 to July 5. Each day a sung 
Mass with homily was celebrated at noon in the college chapel and there 
were two afternoon sessions, one on the nature of the liturgy, the other 
on the history of the liturgy. The program was directed by Fr. Joseph T. 
Moriarty, chaplain at St. John College, and the lectures were given by 
Fr. Frederick R. McManus, of St. John’s Seminary, Brighton. A three- 
year cycle is planned, in the hope of reaching more and more of the reli- 
gious and lay teachers who study at the college during its summer term. 
Next year’s subjects will be the Mass and the divine office. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


A LITURGICAL CONFIDENTIAL? 


To the Editor: — Is WorsuIP allowing itseif the privilege of “saving the 
saved” ? Is it becoming a journal for those already convinced of thé great 
importance of the liturgical movement? I suspect that it is. Devoting a 
special section of each issue to the Scriptures is an instance of what I 
mean. (I am not against the scriptural section.) 

It seems to me that the element of controversy is lacking. WoRSHIP 
used to be controversial. Now it is so far above the realm of controversy 
that the “saved” read it as they would spiritual reading (which is fine), 
but those not yet infected with the virus of the movement try to stifle 
their yawns as they page through it. Elements that are controversial such 
as vernacular are either ignored or else left to other periodicals (e. g. 
Ross-Duggan’s Amen — which is excellent). 

Despite the great growth of the liturgical movement I don’t believe 
that it can be called a grass roots movement among the clergy. Until it 
becomes such the reforms of the Holy See will be only a limited success. 
Everyone likes controversy! I don’t want WoRsHIP to become an eccle- 
siastical Confidential, but I think that it would be read with a great deal 
more relish if it were spiced with more articles of controversy and more 
articles of practical interest —i. e., of interest to the average priest and 
not only to the “saved.” 

Question: How can this be done? Suggested answer: Introduce a 
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question and answer column as a regular thing, and also have a regular 
letters-to-the-editor column with the names given of those who write the 
letters. Don’t have any particular priest as the question-answering man. 
Rather forward each question to someone who is an expert in that par- 
ticular field. 

All of us read a book or meet a practical problem that leaves us with 
a question. If I could only pin this Fr. Hofinger down; I'd like to ask 
Fr. Howell such and such; I wonder if Msgr. Hillenbrand thinks that the 
Boy Scouts could be made an apostolic outfit. A question and answer 
column would solve this problem, and come up with a lot of very inter- 
esting reading. 

The scope of the questions should be large. It should include liturgy, 
theology, lay apostolate and problems of the Church’s social doctrine, 
for it is the concern of WorsHIP to see that the liturgy informs all facets 
of life. 

The prosecution rests. 

Kingfisher, Okla. Rev. Paul Mollan 
Epitor’s NoTE: We’re working on it. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


THE ART OF TEACHING CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE. The Good News 
and Its Proclamation. By Rev. Johannes Hofinger, S. J. University of Notre 
Dame Press, Notre Dame, Indiana. 1957. Pp. vii-278. Cloth, $3.50. 

The publication of this book is an event of significance for religious 
education in the U.S. The author is a recognized authority in his field, 
well acquainted with and active in the modern catechetical movement in 
various lands. Though not a native American, he spent the last four sum- 
mers lecturing and observing in the U.S. and has gained good experience 
and knowledge of our catechetical conditions. Impressed by the great 
catechetical potential of the Church in America, he gives an objective 
appraisal of the state of catechesis in our country, both in its strength and 
in its weakness. He has lectured especially in the liturgy program of 
Notre Dame and at the University of St. Louis. Many have read his arti- 
cles on catechetics in WorsHIP and in the Catholic School Journal. The 
book under review gathers together this work and experience. 

It is a comprehensive study of the main problems. Despite the many 
publications on religious education, there is undoubtedly need for a 
work which will treat the whole subject in broad outline, within a 
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reasonable compass, and in the light of the principles of the modern 
catechetical movement. Going beyond problems of practical organiza- 
tion and methods with which we in America are so concerned, the author 
also deals thoroughly with the even more fundamental questions of the 
essential orientations and content, leading to a deeper understanding of 
the whole program of catechetics. 

There are four parts. The first is devoted to the task of progressive ini- 
tiation into the mystery of Christ through Bible-liturgy-catechism. Part 
II discusses the importance and principles of a right ordering of cate- 
chetical material. This is followed by an objective evaluation of the ar- 
rangement still found in most catechisms and positive suggestions for a 
better division which will present the central theme of the mystery of 
Christ more effectively and organically, so that the proper goal of all 
catechetical activity may be most fully attained. Part III is the longest; it 
deals with the actual content of the Christian message in its essentials. 
Thirty outlines of instructions or lessons are given to show how all to- 
gether they form one message: the mystery of Christ. They are divided 
according to two movements: God’s initiative or the eternal love of God 
for man; and man’s response of grateful love. These outlines are of im- 
mediate practical value for the instruction of converts and for a contin- 
uing series of sermons. 

Since a good catechism by no means makes the catechist superfluous, 
the fourth part is concerned with the important question of the proper 
formation of the instructor. In this final section the author deals with 
lay catechists and their training, summarizes guiding principles for an 
adequate catechetical formation of teaching sisters, both ascetical and 
theological, concluding with the catechetical apostolate of the priest 
exercised through the Sunday sermon, religious instruction of children 
in school and of converts, and through the careful supervision and 
guidance of both lay and religious catechists. To do this work effectively 
he must receive proper training in the seminary. In this connection he 
devotes a chapter to the much discussed kerygmatic approach in theo- 
logical studies. This final chapter contains a brief survey of the modern 
kerygmatic renewal, dispels erroneous ideas about it, and points out the 
positive results to be expected from its right use. The discussion on this 
subject will undoubtedly continue until a complete and satisfactory so- 
lution has been found. 

An appendix contains two sample lessons from the new German and 
French catchisms, an outline for a three-day retreat on our adoptive 
sonship, and suggestions for “kerygmatic” sermon topics from the Sun- 
day Gospels. The bibliography gives further catechetical literature for 
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the four parts of the book. A good index adds to the usefulness of the 
work. 

The book will be a real help to religion teachers on all levels. It is in- 
tended for all catechists, lay and religious ; for those who have the duty of 
forming and guiding them; for seminarians and priests; and for the peo- 
ple who write religion texts and catechisms. Priest-readers will find in it 
excellent ideas how to raise the standard of the Sunday sermon. The 
cause Of religious instruction is second to none. Fortunately the renewal 
of religion teaching is getting on the move in all directions in this country. 
The book comes at an opportune time in view of the Bible-liturgy-educa- 
tion program of the North American Liturgical Week. This program is 
evidence that the promotors are aware of the fact that the liturgical, 
biblical and catechetical movements are historically and intrinsically 
connected and hence for any one of them to be fully successful they must 
march together shoulder to shoulder. 

St. John’s Abbey Michael J. Marx, O.S.B. 


DENZINGER’S SOURCES OF CATHOLIC DOGMA. Translated from the 
Thirtieth Edition by Roy J. Deferrari. B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
1957. Pp. xxxiv-653-68. Cloth, $8.50. 


We hope the publication in English of this standard aid to theological 
studies reflects the gratifying increase of theological interest of laymen, 
for most of whom Latin is a sealed tongue; but we suspect that those 
who suggested the translation were implicity voicing the conviction of 
many seminary professors: that Denzinger in Latin is practically equiv- 
alent to no Denzinger at all so far as numerous seminarians are con- 
cerned. In any case, a translation was desirable. 

That the quality of this particular translation, however, is nothing 
short of disastrous has already been pointed out by several reviewers. 
The only reasonable explanation would seem to be that a very busy man 
leaned too trustingly on assistants ill-equipped for the job. Nor is it our 
purpose to rub salt in wounds, but to suggest that the list of Corrigenda 
issued separately by the publishers doesn’t begin to correct the situation. 
A sampling, quite at random, discovered further errors and numerous 
instances of unintelligible transverbations: e. g., in nos. 452, 9; 504; 
695; 696; 699; 702; 703, footnote 2; 712; 747; 761; 765; 767; 1147; 
1149; 1150; etc. Any theologian would have added the Holy Father’s 
definitive decision of 1947 to the historical footnote to no. 701, on the 
matter and form of holy orders. The most dependable part of the volume 
consists of the decrees of Trent, because the translation is based largely 
(without acknowledgment, so far as we could discover) on Schroeder's 
Canons and Decrees of the Council of Trent. A similar procedure would 
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have recommended itself for the quotations from some recent encycli- 
cals, such as Mystici Corporis and Mediator Dei. In a word, the virtue of 
reliability, essential in a work such as this, is distressingly absent. Nor 
can the matter be remedied by mere Corrigenda. 

St. John’s Abbey Godfrey Diekmann, O.S.B. 


MARRIAGE AND THE FAMILY. By Alphonse H. Clemens. Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., Englewood Cliffs, N.J. 1957. Pp. xii-356. Cloth, n. p. g. 


In the nineteen chapters of this textbook for Catholic college religion 
classes in marriage and family, the head of the Marriage Counseling 
Center at the Catholic University of America shares with his readers his 
wide knowledge and experience as parent, teacher, lecturer, researcher, 
promoter of the Cana Movement, and marriage counselor. 

In the Preface the author states: “This book is religious in the sense 
that it is based on the Divine Plan; it is scientific in that this Plan encom- 
passes the natural and social sciences as well as the sacred sciences; it is 
integral in that it attempts to integrate the supernatural with the natural, 
the sacred with the secular, the philosophic with the scientific. . . . This 
book intends to be both idealistic and realistic” (p. vi). 

Dr. Clemens succeeds in carrying out his integral approach. He draws 
on theology, philosophy and all the sciences of man in detailing the nat- 
ural and supernatural vocation of the married. Knowing the limitations 
of empirical social science, the author is not afraid to refute on the basis 
of Catholic theology, philosophy and the natural law, the many errors 
propagated by big-name authors in the marriage and family field. The 
book contains a wealth of practical wisdom, common sense, and genuine 
inspiration. One is inclined to wish that no Catholic would decide on a 
life-partner until he or she has read the chapters on “Selecting a Partner,” 
“Recreation,” and “Family Economics.” Since the book was written by 
an economist turned sociologist and marriage counselor, it is not sur- 
prising that the latter chapter is one of the best, and easily the most 
comprehensive, treatment of this much-neglected though important 
phase of family living this reviewer has seen. There is an index and a 
brief appendix on the “Unscientific Aspects of Marriage Literature.” 

Upon reading the phrase, “sinful types of necking and petting,” some 
readers will wonder which types are not sinful (p. 108). Footnoting is 
not always consistent or complete (e. g. pp. 139, 226, 240, 286, 307, 
333). Parents form the child’s personality but do not “give” it (p. 254). 
The statement of Mersch quoted on page 188 needs to be qualified. Pro- 
ponents of the Christian Family Movement might believe that Dr. Clem- 
ens somewhat mistakes their program when he remarks that they are 
“devoted to social action outside the homes,” as if to imply they were 
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not concerned with such action in the home itself (p. 326). The reviewer 
heard a panel of top-flight psychiatrists question the value of physical 
punishment, which Dr. Clemens recommends as a generally accepted 
rule. Readers of WoRsHIP would consider inadequate or misleading the 
statement on the Mystical Body (p. 166) and would regret the distinction 
between “the liturgy and the use of the Mass and sacraments” (p. 241). 
The family as a spiritual miniature of the Mystical Body and the fast- 
growing liturgical customs in the home might have been stressed more. 
The author gives little on the impediments to marriage, since he no doubt 
believes that this information can easily be secured elsewhere. In a few 
instances the latest research-findings or books are missing. For instance, 
there is no mention of Fr. John L. Thomas’ excellent The American 
Catholic Family, nor is the latest medical data on rhythm as found in 
Keenan and Ryan’s Marriage included. 

Some of these points may seem like quibbling in view of the real value 
of this book. The perfect marriage textbook is not written. For the mar- 
riage course in the Catholic college this is the best text, in the opinion of 
this reviewer. All who contemplate marriage, and even those who are al- 
ready married, can read it with much profit. 

St. John’s Abbey Paul B. Marx, O.S.B. 


DIECI ANNI DI ARCHITETTURA SACRA IN ITALIA, 1945-1955 (Ten 
Years of Sacred Architecture in Italy, 1945—1955). Edited by Luciano Gher- 
ardi, Pier Luigi Giordani, Luciano Lullini, and Giorgio Trebbi. Published by 
the Study and Information Center for Sacred Architecture, Bologna. 1956. 
Pp. 466. Cloth, Lire 12,000 ($20.00). 


This is a documentary source of first importance for contemporary 
sacred architecture, a broad picture of the mid-century cultural fermen- 
tation in Italy. In this book old and new meet and the sociologist and 
theologian talk things over with the architect. The cultural background 
for a valid and vital sacred architecture begins to be laid. It need not sur- 
prise us if many of the plans shown do not fully realize the ideals outlined 
in the discussions; in the superiority of the ideals and the validity of the 
cultural effort expressed lies the great value of the book for other plan- 
ners. The title is somewhat misleading. In fact, the work is certainly more 
brilliant in its promise of the future than in the accomplishments of the 
last ten years. The opening words of Cardinal Lercaro strike the keynote: 
“It will not be a true house of the Lord unless a vivid religious spirit in- 
spires it; and it will not be a welcoming house for the family of God 
unless it can satisfy the liturgical requirements and reflect their spirit. 
Thus, through the everlasting demands of religion and liturgy, there is a 
scheme which the development of time and technique always interprets 
with new accents.” 
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The first part of the book contains the proceedings of the First Na- 
tional (Italian) Congress of Sacred Architecture—undoubtedly the 
most significant meeting on sacred art in our times, attended by over five 
hundred Italian and foreign delegates. Five of the addresses of this Con- 
gress are given in full in the Italian text and in part in translations in 
English, French and German. The most significant of these was the open- 
ing address of Cardinal Lercaro (given in full in this issue of WorsuHiP). 
In another of these addresses, architect Quaroni spoke of “. . . that 
totally modern capacity of using freely the machinery and materials 
which technique has put at the disposal of art. Years ago the space for re- 
ligious functions was enclosed within the limits imposed by the building 
technique of the day. Often, therefore, liturgy itself was adapted to fit a 
building form which had already been experimented upon for different 
uses, as was the case with the Constantinian basilicas, or was constructed 
in an abstract space, inverting the architectural process which calls for 
form to be born from function and not vice versa.” 

The second part of the book is a report of the jury and the first prizes 
of a competition: an illustrated monograph on the subject, Church, Man 
and Community in the Structure of the Residential Quarter: Spatial and 
Social Relationships. 

The rest of the book is devoted to illustrations and discussion of the 
exhibition of sacred art which was held in Bologna at the same time as 
the Congress mentioned above. This consisted of an international exhibi- 
tion of chalices and vestments, an exhibition of the sacred treasury of 
the diocese of Bologna, an historic analysis of old and modern churches, 
a national exhibition of sacred art in Italy of the last ten years (by bulk 
almost two-thirds of the book), and a graphic statement of the church 
building problem in Bologna today (very well done and of wide interest 
because the picture presented in Bologna is in great part that of many 
cities in Italy and Europe today). 

The book is copiously illustrated and contains many plans of the new 
Italian churches. It is a quite good documentation on these churches. 

Although the main text is in Italian, to a very large extent this is a 
four-language book and therefore accessible to a wide audience (Italian, 
German, French and English). Despite defects in the English translation, 
it is workable. 

We are greatly indebted to the apostolic vigor of the Church in 
Bologna for this extensive study of the problem of sacred architecture 
today. 

St. John’s Abbey Cloud Meinberg, O.S.B. 
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